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The burning effect of magneto 
currents has put many spark 
plugs out of business. Not so 
with Mosler ‘“Vesuvius’ Spark 
Plugs—they are made with a 
thorough understanding of the 
engines requirements. 

They are made right. 

They stay so. 





Mosler “Vesuvius” 


Spark Plugs 


are so constructed that they always shoot a 
hot spark into the combustion chamber and 
instantly ignite the charge. 

Maximum motor efficiency is the result. 

They fire engines perfectly. 

There is no waste of unexploded gas 
through the exhaust. 

They are absolutely gas-tight, and can be 
taken apart easily and re-assembled abso- 
lutely gas-tight. 

Will outlast the motor. 

Made to fit any engine any thread. 

We back our Dealers and Jobbers to the 
limit. 

Fastest selling Spark Plugs on the market 
today—bar none. 

Are you supplied > 

Remember, autos, motor-boats and 

motorcycles are now all the go. 

Remember also that Mosler advertising 

has put plenty of “go” in “Vesuvius” 

Plugs. 


Order now through your Jobber, or write 
direct to 


A. R. Mosler & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The Observer Finds Sunshine in the Moon- 





said, “Please stay,” and the “boss” said, 

“Stay as long as you like,” but when you 
have spent some four weeks in bed you have a 
fairly definite idea of what you want to do, so with 
a strong heart and weak knees we clambered aboard 
a train in Pensacola, Fla., some time ago with plans 
made for two weeks to be spent in “Doing Dixie.” 

The first stage of our trip was without event 
except that we almost broke our neck at Brewton, 
Ala., trying to learn the name of the hardware 
store which faces the railroad tracks at this point. 
The first thing we noticed when our train slid into 
this station was an excellent display of sporting 
goods in one of the show windows of a hardware 
store. We wanted to write the proprietor a letter 
of congratulation but all the signs we saw indi- 
cated that the place was operated by A. J. Reach 
& Co., which we knew was impossible. We do not 
claim to believe in all kinds of signs but some are 
certainly effective and a sign giving the name of 
a store heads the list in our estimation. 

The first day was spent in Montgomery, Ala., 
our principal object being to learn how the city 
authorities persuaded the boys and girls of this 
city to gather something like three million tin cans 
and bottles which were doing service as mosquito 
incubators. These facts we are saving for a later 
issue. 

While in Montgomery we called on Mr. Wyman 
of the G. W. Barnett Hardware Company, and at- 


‘e doctor said, “You must stay,” our host 
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tempted to learn how the traveling man could be 
eliminated. We received so many reasons showing 
why he could “not” that we gave up. 


Southern Hospitality Ably Demonstrated 


Nashville was the next city on the list; a sales- 
men’s convention which was being conducted by 
Gray & Dudley being the principal object. In 
Nashville we received a new conception of “South- 
ern Hospitality.” We had heard of this all our 
lives and, as a Southerner, had boasted of it. As 
a matter of fact the only difference we had ever 
noted between Southern and Western hospitality 
was that in the first case they fed you on fried 
chicken and hot biscuits while the Western host 
placed before you a good-looking, bad-tasting cock- 
tail, leg o’ lamb and light bread. Thus our idea 
of hospitality had been largely gauged by the 
“eats.” This changed after the visit to Nashville. 
For a real demonstration of genuine “Southern 
Hospitality” we suggest that you make your pres- 
ence in Nashville known to Will Pollard of Gray & 
Dudley, or his co-worker “Mc” Petway. (N. B.— 
Get your work all finished before you let them 
know you are in town.) 


A Pointer on Selling Fireless Cookers 


After Nashville our plans called for a day to be 
spent in Knoxville. This city is best reached from 
Nashville by the Tennessee Central Railroad. We 
were told that the trip should be taken like calo- 
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The old-fashioned carriages are still in evidence in some of the smaller towns 


mel—at night—and we gladly took the advice. In 
Knoxville we found a number of good stores, most 
of them being the usual Southern type—combina- 
tion wholesale and retail. The Cruze-Lyons-Hayes 
Company was holding a demonstration of fireless 
cookers while we were there, and were getting ex- 
cellent results. We had planned to save lunch 
money that day but about noon the demonstrator 
opened a compartment containing a roast which 
was then ready for the table. One or two whiffs 
sent us post haste for the nearest lunch counter. 
They say if men did the cooking all kitchens would 
be equipped with fireless cookers. We fancy sales 
would increase without such suffrage if more men 
could be gotten within nose-distance of one of these 
machines in operation. While watching this dem- 
onstration a man came in, and after few questions, 
purchased the highest grade cooker the firm had 
for sale. Wondering at the ease with which the 
sale was apparently made we questioned Fred 
Parker about it and learned that he had made one 
or two calls on the man before he visited the store. 
The reason he gave for making the calls was that 
the customer had recently married and was build- 
ing a new home. Possibly some other retail sales- 
men can take a tip from this “live wire” and boost 
the profits of their firms with efforts along similar 
lines. 


The “Assistant Manager” at Work 


The day in Knoxville was followed by a similar 
amount of time divided between Morristown and 
Johnson City, Tenn., and we arrived in Bristol the 
following evening. . 

The next morning as we walked up the principal 
business street of this town, scouting for hard- 
ware stores, a window card across the street at- 
tracted our attention. Closer examination revealed 
the ‘fact that this card contained the picture of a 
perfectly stunning June bride and the wording of 
the card sounded so strongly like an extract from 
“June Bugs and June Brides” that we felt justified 
in stepping into the store of the Mitchell-Powers 
Hardware Company and asking to see the man who 
was reading the Assistant Manager stories. Be- 


tween customers, and they were frequent, we had 
an excellent chat with Charley Morgan who has 
charge of the window trimming, the interior dis- 
plays, and in addition takes care of a number of 
customers for this company. Our talk was natur- 
ally along the line of better window trimming and 
above all better facilities for the trimmer’s work. 
Many merchants in the hardware line may realize 
the importance of good window displays but com- 
paratively few are giving their men the financial 
assistance which will enable them to dress windows 
in less time and, in the end, at the least expense. 
For instance the proprietor of the store in which 
we saw the crudely lettered sign—‘REMENENT 
SALE OF HOSE” might spend money profitably 
on show cards as well as give more attention to 
the spelling of words which are printed on the 
cards he now uses. 


Relics of the Old Days 


Wytheville, Va., was the next town visited. We 
received a severe calldown from the ticket agent 
for not pronouncing the name correctly. We 
thought the “y” was the regular kind but learned 
that it must be sounded like “i” in with. Remem- 
ber this if you ever visit the town. It may save 
you some embarrassment. The ineident reminded 
us of the time we tried to buy a ticket from 
Kokomo to Argos. We served the name to the 
ticket agent six times in regular Southern style, 
pronouncing it “Ahgus,” and finally spelled it while 
the people who had formed in line behind us tittered 
audibly. 

It was our privilege in Wytheville to see two 
relics of old days, both fast becoming mere mat- 
ters of history—a typical mountaineer and a muzzle 
loading shotgun. 

The man came into the business portion of town 
about sundown, abandoning the sidewalk when he 
reached the stores, and walking, with head down, 
in the very middle of the street. “Old Betsy” was 
slung through the crook of his elbow in easy fash- 
ion and at his heels there trailed a lop eared hound. 
Like his master the dog kept aloof, the only recog- 
nition given to the city dogs who rushed out with 
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Farmers range their “Prairie Schooners” about the squares and await the housewife with her market basket 


a noisy greeting being to tuck his tail further be- 
tween his legs and slink closer to the heels of his 
owner. 

An inhabitant of the town gave us considerable 
information about the mountaineer, telling how the 
family of seven or eight persons occupied a home 
dug out on the sides of the mountain and thatched 
over with brush, men and women occupying the 
one room which was thus fashioned. He also told 
of two men of this family buying their step sisters 
for wives from their step father, the price in one 
case being fifty cents and in the other a second- 
hand gun. The family lived, we learned, by selling 
berries, kindling and the like. We asked if they 
did not add to their revenues by a little moonshin- 
ing and our informant said abruptly that they had 
never been caught at it and refused to discuss them 
further. A shoe drummer who heard the conver- 
sation (shoe drummers and the poor we have with 
us always), winked at us and began humming that 
song about, “The bear went over the mountain to 
see what he could see.”’ 


On the Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


We were much impressed with the mountain 
scenery as we traveled farther into Virginia. There 
is something about those great hills, as eternal as 
the problem of distribution, which compels admira- 
tion. We thought we had lost that simile one day 
when we heard a lady explaining how, according to 
the geologists the mountains were gradually sink- 
ing. The waiter at our table saved it with the re- 
mark: “Huh, dem jolligists doan know nothin, dey 
sed it wus gunner rain in June en hit taint.” Thus 
we conclude that the mountains are with us for 
many days if the timber which covers them is not. 
A Western mill owner who is operating in the 
state cutting hardwood said the timber could be 
purchased so cheaply that it was worth the extra 
expense of getting it from the mountains. From 
the way he talked it is a question only of some 
years before the hardwood supply is exhausted and 
the mill owners will then turn their undivided at- 
tention to following the trail of the lonesome pine. 

Speaking of trails calls to mind the fact that we 
crossed the path of the syndicate catalog salesman 
several times while we were in Virginia. Just why 


the merchants will continue, to swallow the allur- 
ing bait which is offered by such concerns, in the 
face of what has been written and said about the 
plan, is hard to understand. At nearly every West- 
ern convention last spring members of the associ- 
ation who had bought these catalogs and could say 
they had ever made enough profit to pay for the 
original investment were asked to tell others about 
the plan. Of all the merchants to whom this ques- 
tion was put only two claimed that the plan had 
been profitable in their cases, and it is seriously 
doubted if but one of these had his business so 
organized as to know whether he was making an 
accurate statement or net. 

One of the merchants who had purchased the 
catalogs in Virginia did not subscribe to any trade 
papers, explaining that he was “too busy to read.” 
We could not help wondering if his reading would 
not have been a great deal more profitable than 
time given to other matters, and if it might not 
have saved him something more than $100 in this 
particular case. ; 

As we traveled eastward an increasing numbe 
of silos were noticed. We were told that the farm- 
ers were rapidly becoming more progressive and 
were making diligent use of the modern farming 
methods. A merchant in Pulaski told us of selling 
a large cream separator, to be operated by an elec- 
tric motor, and a mechanical milker to a farmer 
only the week before. He said that five years ago 
no one could have convinced him that such modern 
machinery would ever be sold in that section. 


Reducing the High Cost of Living in Roanoke 


In Roanoke we noticed a custom we thought had 
been thrown into the discard by our modern styles, 
women, with baskets on their arms, visiting the 
market to make their purchases. The farmers 
range their “Prairie Schooner” type wagons about 
the city square, and trading, which begins early 
in the morning, is brisk until nearly noon. It was 
good to note the revival of this custom. Unques- 
tionably the housewives of Roanoke are making a 
considerable dent in the high cost of living. — 


Rules and Other Hotel Features 
Recalling the impressive incidents encountered in 
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“Doing Dixie” we could not omit mention of the 
hotel service. Too much cannot be said of the 
small town hotels—that is if you are to avoid libel 
suits. A peddler approached an old gentleman in 
front of one of the hotels and asked if he were the 
proprietor. He said that he was not, and that if 
he were he would burn the old thing down. Then, 
apparently wishing to remove the unpleasantness 
from his remark, he added that, “if he did not a 
single rat or bed bug would be destroyed.” These 
were talking points which the owners had evidently 
overlooked, though the letter heads of the hotel an- 
nounced the fact that electric lights were used. 

If it is true that “Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness” the designers of these hotels were certainly 
a wicked lot of people, for baths are at a premium. 
In some places it was impossible to get them at all. 
One obliging clerk offered us a room on the first 
floor which he said, “was pretty close to the bath 
room.” We compromised on a second floor room 
ahd a bowl. 

At any rate these hotels do have some good rules. 
We quote some which were copied from a card in 
one of the rooms. “Upon your arrival please reg- 
ister.” “A charge will be made for fires.” “No 
washing or ironing will be permitted in the rooms.” 
“Baths may be had on application to the office.” 

The partitions in one of the hotels were of the 
type which must have suggested to Mr. Edison his 
idea for the sounding disc of a phonograph. The 
adjoining room was o¢cupied by a young man from 
West Virginia who had been selling pictures for 
one of the concerns which give you an enlarge- 
ment provided you pay about six prices for the 
frame. This salesman and his assistant seemed to 
be checking up a statement from the company 
which showed that for his two months work the 
salesman owed the company about $200. The last 
thing we heard as we trailed off to sleep was the 
unfortunate’s expression of inability to understand 
why the company had charged him $6 for one 
“potrit” with a frame and $20 for a similar one 
without the frame. 

Next morning we noticed the salesman sitting on 
the veranda gazing pensively at the peak of the 
very highest mountain and apparently wondering, 
as “Ring” Lardner would say, “Wyinhell” he fell 
for it. After reading Irvin Cobb’s treatise on 
Italian Art we were sorry we did not get this young 
man’s name and send it to the writer. We feel 
sure he could compile a very interesting story on 
the masterpieces which are painted by some of the 
silver-tongued salesmanagers of these picture con- 
cerns. 

The statements made by both jobbers and retail- 
ers to us on this visit, beginning in Montgomery, 
Ala., and ending in Fredericksburg, Va., as to busi- 
ness are in strong contrast with the general im- 
pressions which you gain from the newspapers to- 
day. We found business records comparing very 
favorably with last year and any dullness in trade 
attributed almost entirely to local conditions. In 
Tennessee the month of June was reported as fall- 
ing behind, while in Virginia almost without excep- 
tion it was said to have been an unusually good 
month. The demand for building and railroad sup- 
plies was less than usual while increased business 
in agricultural implements had more than offset the 
decrease. 

As to Congress the general feeling was that the 
legislation which was being considered was of 
value and should be gotten through with as soon 
as possible. There was some feeling that these 
matters were being “strung out” too much. As to 
the railroad rate increase sentiment was almost 
universally in favor of granting it. 
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The spirit of optimism which was so freely ex- 
pressed by the Southern merchants was rather 
surprising, and when the call of the bright lights 
became ‘especially insistent after two weeks spent 
in visiting them and we boarded a train for the 
great city of our country it was with the wish that 
some of our newspaper pessimists might have taken 
the trip with us and received at first hand the feel- 
ing of the Southern merchants with regard to the 
future business of the country. 


Biddle Purchasing Company’s New 
Chicago Branch 


ge Biddle Purchasing Company, 107 Chamber 

street, New York City, will open a Chicago 
branch on August 1, in the Continental and Com- 
mercial Bank Building, 208 South LaSalle street, 
under the direction of John P. Cole, 

Mr. Cole has had fifteen years’ experience as 
manager of the company’s Pittsburgh office, which 
has put him constantly in close touch with many 
of the prominent manufacturers located in the 
Chicago district. 

George H. Hoffman, for several years one of the 
buyers in the New York office, will assist Mr. Cole 
and have direct charge of the office force. The 
Chicago office expects to handle all orders for the 
merchandise of manufacturers situated in the 
West, developing new manufacturing alliances in 
the Chicago district, and perfecting working ar- 
rangements with representatives of Eastern manu- 
facturers, for necessary shipments from the com- 
pany’s Chicago stock. 

With the exception of the Metropolitan district, 
New York, Chicago is mentioned as the next most 
important pickup market in the United States. 

To differentiate the correspondence of the three 

















Clement M. Biddle, treasurer of the Biddle 
Purchasing Company 


offices a color scheme has been perfected, through 
which to indicate automatically and at sight, from 
which branch it originates, namely, New York, 
white; Pittsburgh, blue; Chicago, buff. Each 
color will be maintained throughout all letters, 
envelopes, bills, circulars, cards and other station- 


ery. 
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The National City Bank of New York, originally chartered June 16, 1812. Covers a city square; formerly 
United States Custom House. Rebuilt in 1908, retaining only portions of the four exterior walls. At right 
portrait of Frank A. Vanderlip, president since 1909 


By E. H. DARVILLE 


the beginning of a new trade expansion for 

the products of American manufacturers in 
the world’s markets. For the present the move- 
ment is most intimately related to the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries in Central and South America, rep- 
resented in the Pan-American Union, of which John 
Barrett is the director general. He is assisted by 
notable representatives of the twenty-one Latin- 
American Republics, of which the United States is 
one, the headquarters of which are in the hand- 
some white marble building, in Washington, for 
which Andrew Carnegie gave approximately three- 
quarters of a million dollars several years ago, the 
total cost of which was about $1,100,000. 

One of these representatives was W. Morgan 
Shuster, formerly financial advisor to the Shah of 
Persia and previously in the service of the United 
States in the Philippines. 

Robert O. Bailey, of the City Bank, and two years 
ago an assistant secretary of the United States 
Treasury, with James C. Martine, sailed July 7 for 
South America, where they will establish branches 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. 

The pioneer in this enterprise, so far as finance 
is concerned, is the National City Bank, 55 Wall 
street, New York City, of which Frank Vanderlip 
is president, and years ago was an assistant secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury at Washington. 

The careful, painstaking, exploratory work of 
i~d>pendent financial and commercial investigators, 
under the auspices of the City Bank during the past 
four years, has at last borne fruit. 

Mr. Vanderlip says that the City Bank’s branches 
in Rio and Buenos Aires will be more than banks, 


TT the are definite and concrete indications of 
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because they will have commercial offices designed 
and equipped to aid American exporters in their 
business by furnishing them with trade and credit 
information also. The trade data gathered by these 
institutions will be made available to all the banks 
in the United States. Unquestionably in this enter- 
prise the officials of the National City Bank will 
be rendering the country at large an exceedingly 
valuable service in this new undertaking. 

Because of unfavorable conditions which have 
prevailed in Central and South America for some 
time, all of the bank’s investigators had reported 
unanimously against taking action at the time of 
their reports. It is explained now that since the 
filing of the reports alluded to, the industrial, finan- 
cial and political conditions in South America have 
changed and that the bank is now fully warranted 
in going ahead. Moreover, prior to the passage of 
the Federal currency law, effective the twenty- 
third of last December, the bank could only estab- 
lish agencies and not branch banks. 

As time passes there will probably be branches 
opened in other leading sections of South America, 
possible Valparaiso or Santiago (Chile) and else- 
where, as the business expands and develops. The 
significance of this undertaking to American manu- 
facturers and export and import merchants is that 
it is the beginning of a movement to adequately 
finance our own commercial enterprises, based on 
ample resources, not only in South and Central 
America, but elsewhere in due course. 

Our shipments can be readily financed now 
through foreign banks having branches scattered 
everywhere, but with the monetary transactions 
handled by American officials, not only is the profit 
retained for American interests, but our invoices, 
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bills of lading and other trade documents can be 
transmitted through American channels, naturally 
friendly to our interests, instead of going through 
the hands of our European competitors, already 
strongly entrenched. 

It is a matter of common knowledge, among those 
experienced in foreign trade matters, that the man- 
agers of European interests, in many ways, are 
furnished with inside information through which 
to discriminate against us, in favor of their own 
nationals, whether British, German, French, Bel- 
gian, Italian or others. This is natural, but never- 
theless harmful to our interests. 

For example, invoices with prices, itemized or- 
ders, numbers, etc., are frequently copied verbatim 
and forwarded to European home offices, for the 
critical scrutiny and information of our trade 
rivals. | 

Likewise steamship companies under foreign 
flags often penalize our goods by jacking up freight 
rates to a prohibitive basis, as has been done re- 
peatedly on, for example, flour and cement, to 
Brazil, and on other bulky commodities, where 
freight is a controlling factor. In these particular 
instances the readjustment of freight rates up- 
wards, entirely neutralized otherwise favorable 
concessions in the form of customs tariff preferen- 
tial treatment accorded us by Brazil two or three 
years ago. Obviously this is not so easily accom- 
plished on more expensive merchandise, where the 
percentage of freight is comparatively trivial, but 
these handicaps are always possible when our con- 
fidential business must pass under the observation 
of--antagonistic foreign trade interests from the 
very nature of the case. 

With the installation of trans-isthmian service 
through the Panama Canal in the near future, there 
is greater likelihood than ever of bringing about 
a favorable solution of the half century old prob- 
lem regarding an adequate American merchant 
marine. When the masses of Americans, especially 
in the interior, actually know the extent to which 
that $400,000,000 ditch is used by vessels under 
foreign flags and see the pitiful tonnage going 
through it under our banner, they will demand a 
merchant marine of our own and in some way will 
get it. 

With transportation and banking facilities con- 
ducted by our own nationals, there will necessarily 
be a much greater impetus to the development of 
our foreign trade. 

Many people who have given little or no thought 
to this proposition regard it as a matter affecting 
only manufacturers, ship owners, bankers, brokers 
and exporters. When the mechanic, agriculturist, 
and people generally, composing the nearly 100,- 
000,000 of population in the United States, come 
to realize that with manufacturing facilities at full 
capacity and full time they can produce four times 
the value of merchandise that this country can con- 
sume in a year, it will be apparent that the enor- 
mous possible surplus over our actual wants must 
be sold abroad to continue our prosperity. 


Cash Resources of $334,000,000 


The establishment of branches of American banks 
abroad under American direction will go a long way 
toward putting our manufacturers upon a better 
equality with those of the great exporting coun- 
tries of Europe in the matter of credit facilities and 
credit information. 

The Federal Reserve Act provides that when the 
Federal Reserve Board authorizes a bank to estab- 
lish branches abroad, a certain specified amount of 
the bank’s capital shall be set aside for each of the 
branches. How much the National City Bank pro- 
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poses to place at the disposal of the branches which 
it is to establish at Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro, has not been announced. It is planned to 
begin these establishments on a moderate scale and 
to develop them as opportunity offers. Later, it is 
thought likely, that the National City Bank may 
increase its capital to permit of the broad develop- 
ment of its new plan of branch banks abroad, but 
for the present its existing capital, it is believed, 
will be ample. 

The National City Bank has a capital of $25,- 
000,000 and surplus and undivided profits of more 
than $33,000,000. On March 4, this year, the date 
of its report under the last call of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the bank had total resources of 
$334,002,726. It had deposits on that date to a 
total of $255,108,375 and held gold to the amount 
of $44,833,061, and other cash to a total of 
$47,744,061. 

The City Bank’s plans call not only for the estab- 
lishment of branches in some of the more impor- 
tant trade centers abroad and for the establishment 
of agencies in many other places, but also for a 
thoroughly organized system of credit and commer- 
cial information, which will be placed at the dis- 
posal of all those who care to avail themselves of 
the bank’s service. The idea comprehends the 
gathering and distribution of information regard- 
ing trade opportunities abroad and reports on the 
standing of foreign concerns which may want to 
do business with American merchants or manufac- 
turers. Having thus facilitated the establishment 
or extension of business relations between the 
United States and other countries, the City Bank, 
through these branches abroad, will make a mar- 
ket for drafts on this country. As it is now, the 
great bulk of our foreign trade is financed through 
London, and generally speaking, there is not a 
ready market abroad for bills of exchange drawn 
in dollars instead of in pounds sterling. The open- 
ing of branches of American banks abroad will, 
it is believed bring about a change in these condi- 
tions, which will not only open a new field for 
American bankers, but will also greatly facilitate 
the exchange of goods between this and other 
countries. 

It will be seen that the work along this line will 
importantly supplement the work which the De- 
partment of Commerce is organizing to build up 
our foreign trade. That department disseminates 
through the medium of daily consular and trade 
reports and otherwise a great deal of information 
bearing on business conditions and business oppor- 
tunities abroad, but it does not, and the Govern- 
ment could not very well, supply information re- 
garding the commercial and financial standing of 
concerns which may undertake to do business with 
our manufacturers or exporters, yet that informa- 
tion is as vital as the other. 

It has been realized among merchants in this 
country that the lack of American banking estab- 
lishments abroad is a serious handicap to the 
American exporter. The industrial countries of 
Europe, notably Germany, have taken care that 
their exporters had the advantage of banks in 
South America, managed by their compatriots, 
who have lent a very helpful and most willing hand 
in the development of trade with Europe. 

The southern half of the Western Hemisphere 
was not arbitrarily chosen as the place for the first 
work of the City Bank under the new plan. 

It is regarded as a vast but little understood mar- 
ket, nearer to us than any other undeveloped field, 
which the near approach of the opening of the 
Isthmian Canal has made even more acute. 
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IN THE GALLERY. 


He—Say, those old ginks back in the sixties had peculiar ideas of dressing. 


She— Yes, weren't they simply killing? 
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**In the name of humanity, I resign.’ 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMMON SENSE 


James R. Young, Fire Commissioner of North Carolina, Brings Facts 
and Figures Down to Earth in Straight-from-Shoulder Insurance Talk 


JAMES R. YOUNG 


Hardware Dealers of the Carolinas at their 
recent Raleigh convention by Fire Commis- 
sioner Young who has served his state in that ca- 
pacity for fifteen years. He spoke as follows: 
“The subject, ‘Fire Insurance Common Sense,’ is 
one that should take us in our consideration and 
discussion to the fundamental principles of the 
business, and call for an elimination of all ‘frills’ 
and immaterial or meaningless statements. Some 
would define ‘Fire Insurance Common Sense’ as 
‘horse sense’ about fire insurance; and to this 
might be added the definition of ‘horse sense’ as 
such sense as a jack-ass does not possess. 


Some Figures 


“It might be well first to note the magnitude of 
the business. . It is readily classed in commercial 
importance with banking, railway, telegraph and 
express service, and closely allied with all busi- 
ness of large corporaticns, as well as of individuals 
—the millionaire and the peasant. J. Grove 
Smith, speaking recently before the Toronto Insti- 
tute on ‘Worldwide Fire Insurance,’ gave the fol- 
lowing figures as of the beginning of the year 1913: 


TH following address was made before the 


Number of companies, 1668. 
Paid up capital 
Aseets exciusive Of capital... .....ccccccccces 
i. Cee. eas ee Wiew eens bbs 6he ome us 
eis oN bk ke wate et 


And in the United States: 


Joint stock companies, 241; mutuals, 280; Lloyds, 26. 
Paid up capital $96,944,000 


Assets exclusive of capital.................... 526,161,900 
a i eae ae hee ee 268,305,000 
ee eke fags ab haw be be vee heees 135,991,000 


These figures are for the whole world, and the 
United States, at the beginning of the year 1913, 
while my report shows the following figures for 
North Carolina at the beginning of 1914: 

Number of companies, 170; stock, 135; mutuals, 35. 


ee ee NN, 6.6.0.6 oc oo 06 Kak 0 Skee eke ok wien $79,195,900 
Assets exclusive of capital........5......00200% 523,698,201 
FEF err errre: ore 3,733,690 
ee OD kin ow oe onc vec ase'cuncsdeeaeberes 1,679,280 


“These figures need no comment; but certainly 
there must be some good reason for a business that 
calls for and uses such an amount of funds as 
capital and assets. 


Fire Waste 


“The conservation of our resources has for sev- 
eral years demanded and received the earnest at- 
tention of our statesmen and business men. This 
is well, but until the last year or two, compara- 
tively little general attention has been paid to our 
fire waste, yet it is an awful drain upon our re- 
sources, and a reproach to us as a nation and a 
people. The fire losses in the United States and 
the cost of fire prevention amount annually to 
$480,000,000, or more than the total American pro- 
duction of gold, silver, copper and petroleum each 
year. This is equivalent to the loss of an $8,000 
or $10,000 home every ten minutes, but is not all, 
as this annual waste includes 1,500 deaths and 
6,000 injured persons. 

“These figures are for our nation, while in our 
state the annual fire waste and fire prevention cost 
is over $3,000,000, practically $4,000,000, annually, 
with at least 75 deaths and over 300 injured per- 
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sons. This is appalling in any view of it, but hor- 
rible in the extreme when it is considered that at 
least two-thirds or three-fourths of this loss is 
preventable by the exercise of even ordinary care. 


Fire Insurance a Business 


“May I say with emphasis that fire insurance is 
a business? I have so spoken of it, but in my 
opinion it needs to be repeated. Fire insurance is 
a business; yea, and one of great magnitude, and 
deserves and must be considered and worked as 
such. It cannot be treated as a matter of senti- 
ment, or with prejudice and in ignorance of its 
principles and methods. As there are many com- 
panies doing or proposing to do this business so 
there are different classes of these companies. 
They can in a general classification be divided into: 

“First, stock companies, or those owned and con- 
trolled by stockholders who furnish as a guaran- 
tee of their contracts their capital and manage- 
ment. 

“Second, mutual companies, or those having 
no capital stock, but guaranteeing their contracts 
by the premiums collected of, and the obligations 
laid upon their members. 

“Third, ‘The Lloyds,’ or associations of indi- 
vidual underwriters. These associations are of all 
degrees of looseness and responsibility. The ex- 
perience with them is varied. 

“Fourth, ‘The Jnterinsurers,’ or where a member 
operates through an attorney, and thus handle 
and guarantee their contracts. These groups pro- 
pose to insure each other. To get insurance from 
them you must become an insurer. 


The Hazard 


“Fire insurance presumes a hazard or there 
would be no room for it and no appeal for its pro- 
tection. The enormous amount of capital embarked 
in insurance in the world is not in it for a matter 
of sentiment. Capital does not enter places led by 
sentiment. The stockholder puts his money in it 
that he may find a remuneration for its use in afford- 
ing policy holders the protection desired. The 
policy holder is not in either stock or mutual com- 
panies for the pleasure of paying other people’s 
losses, but because he expects to have his losses 
paid, and desire to be protected, realizing the 
hazard from fire. 

“As soon as your attention is called to it you 
will readily see that the fire insurance business 
must yield three things—the loss, or the amount 
that must be paid back to the insured to reimburse 
him; the expenses, or the amount necessary to run 
the business; and a reasonable per cent. or divi- 
dend on the capital invested. No one of these can 
be left out, and in view of the immense annual fire 
waste, as well as the great conflagrations, we 
may well agree with a prominent insurance man 
who said: ‘Fire insurance is a tax which must be 
honestly assessed so as to produce a sufficient 
amount of premiums, not only to meet the every 
day ordinary fire losses, but also to provide for 
such extraordinary fire losses or conflagrations as 
have occurred and which are liable to occur again 
under the continued unsafe conditions.’ 
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“It is well to understand that the money to pro- 
vide for these things must come from the premium 
receipts and the proper handling of the assets of 
the companies. The latter is not often taken into 
consideration, and yet there are many years in 
which the business of underwriting is done at a 
loss, and the company finds compensation or profits 
only in the handling of its securities—the invest- 
ment or banking part of the business. 


Mutuality of Insurance 


“The longer I stay in touch with and study the 
business of insurance the more I am struck with its 
‘mutuality,’ and, when properly conducted, its 
mutual benefits and fairness to all concerned. I 
mean to include in this statement the stock as well 
as the mutual company. 

“In the stock company we have the stockholder 
with his capital and officials dealing with the prop- 
erty owner through their agents. The company 
agrees for the premium paid to protect the property 
of the insured. The mutual companies, through 
their officers and agents, agree to protect their 
members or policy holders by the premiums col- 
lected of them, collecting more by assessments, or 
returning a part of that collected in dividends as 
the occasion may require. The lesson I would draw 
from this reference to mutual interests and de- 
pendencies is for all to bear in mind that when 
there are mutual interests there are mutual rights 
and obligations. The scripture says: ‘No man 
liveth to himself.’ Is it not true also that no man 
insures himself or is insured to himself? 

“Mutual obligations call for consideration and 
forbearance one with another. If we could bear 
this in mind always, how different would be out 
conduct and bearing at times, and how very dif- 
ferent the result in its fruits of a better feeling 
and understanding of the conditions. An end 
would come to the feeling of discontent. The com- 
panies and their agents would be more considerate 
of their customers and their prejudices, while the 
assured would realize that they paid for and re- 
ceived protection, and that not all insurance people 
were ‘frauds.’ This feeling would also extend to 
all companies and their dealings with each other. 


Insurance Protection 


“It is very important for us all to understand 
what fire insurance is, and the protection that 
underlies it. We are too apt to forget this. In- 
surance is defined in our North Carolina law as 
‘An agreement by which one party for a consider- 
ation promises to pay money or its equivalent, or 
do some act of value to the insured upon the de- 
struction, loss or injury of something in which the 
other party has an interest, as an indemnity there- 
for.’ It would seem that this is a clear and explicit 
definition, and one that. would be understood by 
all, but the trouble is so many people forget the last 
four words of this definition, ‘as an indemnity 
therefor.’ 

“Mr. President, insurance is not a promise to 
pay a certain amount of money solely; it is not a 
promise to restore to you a building when burned, 
or to pay to you so many thonsands of dollars on 
the destruction of a building, or of a certain lot 
of goods when destroyed by fire. Under our law, 
and under every contract of fire insurance, the 
promise is to repay to the assured the amount of 
insurance carried by him to the extent he has 
been the loser by fire. Get this idea thoroughly 
impressed upon your mind, and realize that insur- 
ance companies not only do not promise to pay 
absolute sums in case of loss unless conditioned 
upon the loss, but that they do and can only agree 
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to pay such an amount as will indemnify their 
patrons against loss or damage that they have 
sustained. I have not the time nor the inclination 
to go into a lengthy argument to impress this upon 
you, nor do I think it necessary. 

“This is a fair statement, and I leave it to your 
good sense and judgment to work it out. It is far- 
reaching in its effects, and when once grasped by 
a business man, will enable him to better under- 
stand his contract of insurance, and what he may 
expect therefrom. An understanding of it will 
bring about a better feeling between the assured 
and the company, and will enable the legislator to 
better understand what he is legislating about, and 
trying to accomplish, and will enable the courts to 
better prepare and decide insurance cases that come 
before them in accordance with the laws upon the 
statute books, and the business contract of insur- 
ance underwriting. 


Fire Insurance Rates a Measure of the Hazard 

“The one point around which much of the dis- 
pute the trouble in the insurance business hangs is 
the matter of rates. The business man recognizes 
the danger, and if he is reasonable, is willing to pay 
for it. The question is, how much? The rates are 
the measure of this hazard as nearly as those who 
fix them can calculate. The question is one of cost, 
whether you denominate it a tax, as many do, or not, 
When a young man I remember hearing the state- 
ment made that 95 per cent. of merchants failed, 
and that 90 per cent. did so because they could not 
or did not figure correctly the cost of their goods. 
Whether this is true or not does not matter as it 
illustrates the point, especially when you remember 
that this cost is to be figured out by the insurance 
man before the liability comes. The cardinal prin- 
ciple of insurance is safety. It is not so much a 
question of high or low rates but of adequate rates 
equitably distributed. The rate is or should be a 
measure of the hazard attached to the different 
properties insured to cover the losses, the cost and 
a fair profit, and in a just and equitable manner. 

“Mr. Dean, in his book, “The Rationale of Fire 
Rates,’ after speaking of fire insurance as standing 
for the feminine principle in the business world, has 
this to say: 

For Revenue Only 

“ ‘Take it all in all, fire insurance, like the oars- 
man who rows his boat ahead while he looks astern, 
must approach most of the problems of its existence 
“wrong end to.” Excepting the poet, who called it 
“the handmaid of commerce,” no one seems to be 
able to define it. Congress ignores it except when 
it needs revenue; the Supreme Court says it is not 
commerce; the state courts and legislatures call it 
a commodity or utility, as best suits their con- 
venience; the public regards it as a suspect; the 
politicians treat it as a crime; and underwriters 
are willing to admit that it is a conundrum. Al- 
though it is a crux—‘“a thing that vexes, tries and 
puzzles in the highest degree,” because of the un- 
suspected fact that it is an unlicensed tax-gatherer, 
permitted to transact business as a_ licensed 
peddler.’ 

Ignorance Hurts 

“We all stand for education and a knowledge of 
any business we undertake or are interested in. 
Should this not apply to insurance also? Certainly; 
yet there is no business of which the public are so 
ignorant, and so persistently refuse to learn or be 
informed about. They will not read their cen- 
tracts or seek to understand them before or after 
they become a party to them. The average man 
seems to feel as if it were a waste of time and en- 
tirely unnecessary to give more than a passing 
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thought to them. This is well illustrated by the 
fact that as a general thing a new or unknown 
agent can close a contract with less trouble and 
quicker with the average man than a well known 
agent, his neighbor and friend. Ignorance is a 
bar to progress and improvement. I know of no 
business, insurance included, that has been or ever 
can be improved or perfected by ignorance. If 
there are abuses in the business knowledge is 
necessary for their correction. 


Prejudice and Abuse 


“There is found much prejudice against insur- 
ance companies and those engaged in the business. 
Many seem to feel that to have this prejudice and 
exhibit it in abuse is the way to act in insurance 
matters, and will give them best results. I need not 
say to this sensible and intelligent body of business 
men that this is wholly untrue and a great mistake. 
There are as reputable and honest men in the in- 
surance business as in any other. My experience 
and observation is that the nearer you get to the 
head of these great business corporations the more 
convinced you will become as to their ability, char- 
acter and fairness. And by this I mean no reflec- 
tion on or disparagement of their local and special 
agents, for they are our neighbors and friends. 
A moment’s consideration will convince you I am 
sure that no business of this magnitude can be 
founded upon or run on unjust principles, in de- 
fiance of law and good morals. A small man with 
a narrow vision annd filled with prejudice may run 
in a fairly successful way a small business, but if 
a business of much magnitude and importance is 
to be launched it must be done by men of broad 
vision and no little business intelligence and ca- 
pacity. 


The Contract . 


“The fire insurance business is carried on by the 
insurance company of whatever class with the 
policy holder or assured. The transaction is gen- 
erally through an agent and made binding y a 
policy. The policy is a contract of indemnity by 
which the company in consideration of a certain 
sum known as the premium agrees to indemnify tine 
assured against any loss up to the amount insured 
for. Of course the contract contains the condi- 
tions, and in this state and many others is fixed 
by law in the form known as ‘The North Carolina 
Standard Fire Policy.’ This form is the same as 
the New York standard and has been in use for 
many years/ A new and I think an improved form 
of policy contract has been made out, and [ trust 
will by our next legislature be substituted for this 
form. The premium is worked out by a certain 
per cent. of the amount insured known as the rate. 
By the different rates the companies attempt to 
measure the hazard and to distribute fairly and 
equitably the cost of insurance, taking into con- 
sideration the losses, expenses and profits, not only 
upon those risks in special localities and states, but 
throughout the United States, as well as the phy- 
sical, and, as far as possible, the moral hazards of 
the risks by classes and individually. 


Rate Making 


“The making of fire insurance rates is a great 
and, as yet, unsolved problem; certainly so far as 
scientific rates are concerned. There are no mor- 
tality tables as in life insurance. A specific rate 
must be calculated for each individual risk, taking 
into consideration every detail of its physical and 
other features and reset with each material change. 
The underwriter must exercise his best judgment, 
taking into his calculations all statistics and what- 
ever experience he may possess; and yet feel that 
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with many changes his experience of yesterday, or 
even for years, may be totally upset by the revela- 
tions of a year or even a day. He is also hampered 
by the fact that he must use in his calculations so 
many arbitrary dividing lines that the public con- 
clude and insist that his rates are arbitrarily made, 
and represent more the whim of the rate maker 
than a measure of the hazard of the risk. 


Personal 


“Perhaps I may be pardoned in calling to your 
attention some matters that are more personal be- 
cause they concern especially the business in which 
you are engaged. The stock of merchandise that 
you gentlemen carry is one that is subject, not 
only to damage by fire, but in case of a fire is very 
much subject to water damage where water is used 
in putting out the fire. Frequently to the hard- 
ware stock the water damage amounts to about as 
much as the fire damage. On account of this it 
is important that you gentlemen should provide a 
private fire protection of fire extinguishers handling 
chemicals, and should urge and insist that your 
cities and towns should provide their fire depart- 
ments with chemical fire extinguishers and engines 
in order that water may not be used except as a 
matter of necessity. 


Combustibles and Explosives 

“Another matter that is of interest to the gentle- 
men engaged in your business arises from the fact 
that no other business is called upon to handle so 
many things dangerous from the fire standpoint; 
I allude to the storage and handling of powder, 
dynamite and other combustibles, and the sale of 
gasoline, oil and other liquids, because of the large 
increase in the use of this class of merchandise. 
May I not ask of you an extra care and attention 
in the storage and handling of these, even to the 
extent of doing so at a great inconvenience? I 
have for some time been taking this matter up with 
some of the hardware dealers in the state, and also 
with the authorities in the different cities and 
towns, and fear that there has arisen at times some 
friction on this account, but I am so convinced of 
the hazard attending the handling and storage of 
these combustibles and explosives that I feel com- 
pelled to insist upon greater care, and upon such 
ordinances and regulations as will insure protec- 
tion, not only for property from fires and ex- 
plosions, but also of the lives of our citizens. 


Congratulates Mutual Company 


“There are other matters about which I would 
like to talk to you today, but must conclude by 
congratulating you upon the success that you are 
making of your mutual fire company. Whatever 
competition there is in the conditions of writing 
fire insurance, as well as the rates at which it is 
written, must come largely from non-board com- 
panies, as well as mutual fire companies. There 
is no question but that the class mutual fire insur- 
ance company can and does frequently write insur- 
ance at a lower rate than it can be written by 
either the stock company or the general mutual 
company. It is not necessary to go into a discus- 
sion of this, but it arises from selection and the 
elimination to a certain extent of the moral hazard 
that is possible with companies of this class. 

“It must be borne in mind that the mutual fire 
insurance company is also a business proposition 
and that its affairs must be conducted upon strictly 
business principles and methods. 

The reserve fund of this mutual insurance is 
fully 50 per cent. above the amount required by 
law in spite of the fact that heavy fire losses have 
been sustained during the year. 











Probing the Past 


OMMY had been punished. “Mamma.’ 
he sobbed, “did your mamma whip you 

when you were little?” 

“Yes, when I was naughty.” 

“And did her mamma whip her when she 
was little?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

“And was she whipped when she »was 


, 





little?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, who started the darned thing, anyway?”’— 
From the Best Stories in the World. Compiled by 
Thomas L. Masson. Copyright, 1913, by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 


His Big Mistake 


HE apoplectic little man pounded the counter with 
his apoplectic little fist. 

“T never dealt here before and I’ll never deal here 
again!” he shouted. “The management here is rotten. 
You have nothing, nothing! I’ll try once more. Have 
you any tomatoes?” 

“No, sir; sorry, sir,” replied the clerk. 

“What? Not even in cans?” 

“Not even in bottles.” 

The apoplectic little man crushed his hat down far- 
ther on his head and bit his moustache until the blood 
came. He consulted the list in his hand. 

“T’ll give you another chance. Have you any pota- 


toes? Think carefully now!” 

“Not a potato in the place,” said the clerk, apolo- 
getically. 

“Ye gods! Well, I’ll give you one more chance. I’d 


like to see the end of this. Have you any sugar?” 

“Not a grain, sir. Sorry, sir.” 

The apoplectic little man sat down on a stool and let 
his list flutter to the floor. 

“And you call this a grocery store?” he said, taunt- 
ingly. 

“No, sir,” 
cigar store.” 

The apoplectic little man rolled off the stool in a fit.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


corrected the clerk mildly. “This is a 


Blaming the Bank 


RS. BARROWS was worried—that fact she made 

evident to her husband, although she endeavored 

to maintain a cheerful manner. Before the evening was 

over,. however, he discovered the cause of her anxiety. 

“Will,” said she, “I am very much afraid that my 
bank is in a bad way.” 

“How foolish, Mabel! Don’t let that cause you a 
moment’s worry. Why, it’s one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions in the state. What ever got that idea 
into your head?” 

“Well, it’s very strange,” replied Mrs. Barrows, still 
unconvinced. “They’ve just returned a check of mine 
for $40 marked, ‘No Funds.’ ”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Thick or Thin, Sir? 


DF Gace DRESSER—-your hair’s very thin on the top, 
sir. 
Customer—Ah, I’m glad of that; I hate fat hair.— 
Exchange. 
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Ornamental Hens 


STOUT, overdressed woman, talking to 
a friend, said: 

“Yes, since John came into his money we 
have a nice country house, horses, cows, 
pigs, hens and’”’— 

“That must be charming!” broke in the other. 
can have all the fresh eggs you want, and”— 

“Oh, well,” hastily interrupted the first speaker, “of 
course the hens can lay if they like to, but in our 
position it isn’t at all necessary.”—E «change. 


A Harsh Remedy 


A COMPANION to the story of the elderly gentle- 

man who, when his neighbors objected to the 
strange thumping noises that proceeded from his room, 
explained that his physician’s orders were that he take 
his powders two nights running, and skipping the 
third, and that that was his night to skip, appears in 
Current Opinion. 

“Did you drink the water very hot an hour before 
each meal, as I prescribed?” the doctor asked. “And 
how do you feel now?” 

“T tried hard,” the patient wailed, “but I had to stop 
too soon! I drank for 35 minutes, and it made me 
feel like a balloon.” 





“You 


“Moral Suasion” 


¢¢PD LESS me!” said Tommy’s great uncle. “Do you 
mean to say that your teachers never thrash 
you?” 

“Never!” replied Tommy. 
in our school.” 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and 
locked out and locked in, and made to write one word a 
thousand times, and scowled at and jawed at, and that’s 
all.”—E xchange. 


“We have moral suasion 


Up to Date 


HE teacher was intent on the lesson, and continued 
impressively: 

“And vast swarms of flies descended on the land and 
came into the houses of the Egyptians and covered their 
clothing and their tables and all their food, but (em- 
phatically) there were no flies on- the children of 
Israel.” 

A small boy from the rear of the room interrupted: 

“Please, ma’am, there ain’t now, either.”—Exchange. 


Does the Dog Know? 


HE Frenchman did not like the look of the barking 
dog barring his way. 
“It’s all right,” said his host; “don’t you know the 
proverb: ‘Barking dogs don’t bite?’ ” 
“Ah, yes,” said the Frenchman, “I know ze proverbe, 
you know ze proverbe; but ze dog—does he know ze 
proverbe?”—Exchange. 


Fine 
ROST—Do you think the auto has an ennobling in- 
ence? Snow—wWell, speaking personally, we have 
been fined and refined.—Exchange. 


Commercial Candor 


éé HY go elsewhere to get stung? Call and see 
Hoover & Son.”—Rochester (Ind.) Sentinel. 























New England hardware ladies were at the outing 


N. E. HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
OUTING AT NEWPORT 


Winners of Hard-Fought Contests Are Awarded Beautiful Prizes— 
Loving Cup Presented to the L. S. Starrett Co., by the Retailers 


tion as well as being very efficient in busi- 

ness affairs is known throughout the Amer- 
ican hardware world as the social lion of retail as- 
sociations. It holds two big meetings each year. 
During the winter months it convenes in a big busi- 
ness meeting and once each summer it gets together 
for a royal good time. 


The annual outing this year was held at New- 
port, R. I., and about three hundred retailers and 
their friends participated in the pleasures of the 
day. The party started from Boston on a special 
train at 8 o’clock, arriving at Providence, R. L., 
shortly after 9, where they were escorted by the 
Providence Outing Committee, which consisted of 
leading business men of Providence, to the Turk’s 
Head Club, where they were entertained at a break- 
fast buffet luncheon. The spacious rooms of this 
beautiful club were left an hour later with regret. 
It was a good place to spend a hot day, but the 
steamer “Squantom” was waiting at the wharf, and 
started promptly on time for Newport, where the 
boat was met by an outing committee from that 
progressive city and the visitors were escorted on 
special trolley cars to Newport Beach. Here a 
splendid shore dinner was served at 1 o’clock. Dur- 
ing the dinner things were enlivened by a voting 
contest for the handsomest active hardware dealer 
in New England, and E. R. Brayton, of Providence, 
R. I., went in on his good looks on the first ballot. 
Mr. Brayton is certainly a mighty manly looking 
merchant, and the only thing in male beauty that 
competes with him about his native city is the 
splendid hardware stock where he spends most of 
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his time. He was presented with a sterling cup 
by the Pike Manufacturing Company. 

The next event was called a “mystery contest,” 
and by a series of eliminations, Mr. Tatem of East- 
ford, Conn., was awarded a Harvard razor, pre- 
sented by Chandler & Barber. 

At the last N. E. H. A. exhibit in Boston special 
honors were awarded the L. S. Starrett Company 
of Athol, Mass., for the best exhibit. President 
Osborn took this occasion to present these progres- 
sive manufacturers with a huge loving cup as a 
token of friendship and appreciation of the New 
England retailers. 

















Mrs. Roy F. Soule, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. English and Mr.. 
and Mrs. Wallace L. Pond were happy 




















The New England dealers on board walk at Newport 


Sales manager D. Findlay accepted the cup for 
his company and expressed his appreciation as fol- 
lows: 

It is with great pleasure that I on behalf of the 
L. S. Starrett Company accept this beautiful cup 
as the first prize for our exhibit at the last exhibi- 
tion held by your association. 

We can assure you that this gift will at all times 
be highly prized by us, not only because it repre- 
sents the first prize for the last exhibition, but also 
because it represents the first prize of its kind ever 
given, we believe, by your association in connection 
with the exhibits. 

If I may be pardoned for making some reference 
at this time to our own company, will say that it 
has been our pleasure and profit to participate in 
each of the exhibitions that you have held since 
you held the first one in the Vendome Hotel in Bos- 
ton. That convention and exhibition was a success 
and was a forerunner of the successful gatherings 
which have been held since. 

It may not be amiss to take this opportunity to 
testify as to the good done by these gatherings of 
hardware men and manufacturers’ representatives. 
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These beach entertainers were whirling rapidly in two 
directions. The HARDWARE AGE graphlex caught them. 
This picture was taken in 1/1000 of a second 











It has been our fortune at the different conventions 
to meet many fine fellows connected with the trade, 
and while our representatives meet the dealers in 
their own stores, it seems that we meet them on a 
different basis at the conventions with the result 
that we all get better acquainted, not only in a busi- 
ness way, but also in a social way, and many friend- 
ships have been started at these gatherings. 


We are very glad that some committee had the 
happy thought of offering these prizes and we are 
very glad that even in view of the very many fine 
exhibits that were made that we were fortunate 
enough in being awarded the first prize. This ac- 
tion on your behalf, I can assure you, has pleased 
our president, Mr. Starrett, very much as well as 
the rest of us and I think it very appropriate in- 
deed and it was a happy thought to have the prize 
represented by this beautiful loving cup emblem- 
atical as it is of that friendship and brotherly es- 
teem that should prevail at all times and which I 
am glad does prevail among the members of this 
association and among the associates, and I can 
assure you that much as we will prize the gift it- 
self, we much more prize the friendship and sup- 
port of the members of this association. 


I desire very much to take this opportunity as it 
is one for which I have been waiting a long while 
to testify publicly to the efficiency of the official 
body of this association. As manufacturers, we 
have exhibited at different state exhibitions and 
without saying anything against the other associa- 
tions, as some of them have conducted their exhibi- 
tions in a very fine way and without any desire to 
flatter you, will say, that the New England Asso- 
ciation in our opinion shows mote efficiency in con- 
ducting the exhibitions than any other associations 
with which we have had anything to do. 

The officers of this association do not. forget 
the fact that there could be no exhibition with- 
out the manufacturers’ exhibits, bearing this in 
mind, you have at all of your conventions shown 
your appreciation and interest in the exhibits by 
mingling freely with the exhibitors and as we are 
all human, this attention on the part of your offi- 
cers has done more than anything else to foster the 
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Mrs. H. S. Wil- E. R. Brayton, 
son, most attrac- handsomest man 
tive lady 


splendid feeling that now exists among us all. 

Now I have made reference to the association 
and to the manufacturers, and before resuming my 
seat and participating of a libation from the loving 
cup, I wish to mention that noble, unselfish, self- 
sacrificing, genial and honest bunch of fellows who 
are called the associates. They are the fellows who 
add the snap and ginger to the gathering, 

Now, Mr. President, to get back where I started 
from, I again wish to assure you of our apprecia- 
tion of this gift, and I am commissioned by Mr. 
Starrett to convey to you all his personal regards, 
and I trust that you hardware men will always live 
and behave yourselves so that you will at last reach 
the land of the associates that happy home where 
politics will cease to trouble and the drums of dis- 
cords will beat no more. 

The next event was voting on the most attractive 
lady at the outing, and Mrs. Wilson, a charming 
lady of Providence was paid this compliment and 
presented with a splendid cut glass vase by Presi- 
dent Osborne. 

A ball game on the beach, the players in bathing 





























D. Findley received 
the loving cup for the 
Starrett Com- 


pany 





Priscilla Horr, a popular L. S. 
little hardware Miss 
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suits, was the next feature, at which Messrs. Beal 
and Sou:e officiated in the capacity of umpires. 
These gentlemen were presented with beautiful 
badges and much abuse. The badges said they came 
from the Federal League, and the players told them 
they could go to various places unmentionable. It 
was the first ball game in history in which the ocean 
interfered. The game was called after two innings 
on account of high tide and was promptly protested 
by the losing team. 

There were prizes for the two best players on the 
active members’ team, and two for the best of the 
associates aggregation. C. E. Field and H. M. 
Saunders of the actives and W. P. Ross and Charles 
E. Ware were awarded these prizes, which were pre- 
sented by Henry M. Disston & Sons and the Luken- 
heimer Company. Captain James P. Mackey of the 
winning team was awarded a book which was pre- 
sented by HARDWARE AGE. 

R. Gamble of Montpelier, Vt.; then demonstrated 
his skill at throwing a baseball at a mark and car- 
ried first prize, which was a splendid Gillette razor 
set, given by the Gillette Razor Company. Mr. Beal 
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These are the “Ball Tossers” of the New England 
Hardware League 


was second best in this contest and was awarded a 
silver match box, presented by James P. Mackey. 

In the standing broad jump, C. V. Reed planted 
his heel 8 ft. and 6 in. from the jump off line and 
won a Thermos bottle presented by J. B. Hunter & 
Co. Mr. Sibley of Ware, Mass., was a close second, 
and was awarded a Disston saw, presented by Henry 
Disston & Son. 

In a quoit pitching contest Billy Ross took first 
honors, and Ernest Farlan won second place. 

A handsome loving cup was presented to William 
H. Sawyer of Providence, for the bast effective aid 
in arranging for the outing. 

While the men’s games were in progress the 
ladies were taken in autos to various parts of the 
town on a sight seeing tour. The ladies’ contests 
were held on the boat going back to Providence. 

In the ladies’ games, Mrs. Toole of Pawtucket, 
R. I., won first prize in the quoit pitching contest. 
She was given a silver handled knife sharpener by 
the Pike Manufacturing Company. Mrs. Shea of 
Boston won second prize, which was a book on 
“Friendship,” given by R. F. Soule. 

The contest of throwing a baseball at a mark was 
hotly contested, and after numerous elimination pre- 
liminaries, Mrs. Richmond of Vermont captured 
first prize, which was a beautiful manicure set, pre- 
sented by H. M. Sanders & Co. The second prize 
was won by Miss Beal of Boston, and she was pre- 
sented with a meat chopper, by Manning, Bowman 
& Co. On the return trip from Newport to Provi- 
dence the happy hardware crowd joined in glee 
songs and in dancing. 














NEW DOLLAR SAFETY 
RAZOR WITH DAMAS- 
CUs FINISHED BLADES 


Put on the Market To-Day by A. C. 
Penn, Incorporated 


COMMENTS BY THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


OR several years past hardware jobbers and 
manufacturers have been adding to the line 
fully as fast as the national incubator has 

been hatching laws. It is common comment that 
we have too many laws. It might follow that we 
have too much hardware, but the chap who tries to 
get away with that sort of an argument is going to 
have a discussion on his hands that will be longer 
than the criminal record of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford directors. 

The fellow who says we have too much hard- 
ware would probably open his case by a four-day 
discussion on washing machines, and on an eight- 
hour schedule he could possibly mention them all in 
that time. His next subject would undoubtedly be 
safety razors. In the office of a factory I visited 
not long ago there were 87 different safety razors 
on display. They represent about everything from 
semi-party cutlery down to perfect safety. The 
manufacturer laments the fact that his collection is 
not complete, but he has enough to remind almost 
any old hardware buyer 
of the blunders of his 
youth. 

Those 87 safety ra- 
zors represent brains, 
capital and competi- 
tion, but most of them 
went to their last rest- 
ing place along with 
the failure of the firms 
who made them. Few 
safety razors have sur- 
vived the test of time. 
There are just six 
safety razors’. to-day 
that have stood the 
test sufficiently well to 
be in demand by Amer- 
ican hardware jobbers. 
So when we thin the 
field from 87 down to 
six we see that an 
open market for a 
good one still exists, 
and when one of the 
best known salesmen 
in America lends his 
name to such an article 
you may feel sure it 
possesses some very 
unusual features, and that it will rank with the 
other best sellers. 

A. C. Penn, president of A. C. Penn, Incorpor- 
ated, is not a stranger to the readers of HARDWARE 
AGE. His achievements as a star salesman are part 
of the Simmons Hardware Company’s history, and 
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New Penn safety razor 


during the past two 
years this energetic 
hustler has firmly 
established himself 
as one of the foremost American manufacturers’ 
distributors. His offices are at 100 Lafayette 
street, New York City, and when I called on him 
a few days ago his engaging smile was in lively 
competition with the twinkle of his eyes as he 
passed over his desk for my inspection, the new 
Penn safety. It is a development and improvement 
of the Federal razor and is made in two pieces of 
solid brass, triple coated with silver. The great- 
est improvement is a smooth drop guard. I was 
looking at this feature rather intently when Mr. 
Penn remarked that it had all the advantages of 
the common comb guard, with all the disadvan- 
tages and the irritation removed, This guard is 
dropped so as to permit the lather and the beard 
to pass through, and means that the blade when 
in the holder will not clog. 

The Penn razor is packed in a patent spring 
hinged-back steel box. The cover of the box is 
imitation leather, hand-Spanish finish. 


The other great feature of this razor is the 
Penn-Sheffield blade, said the manufacturer, as he 
reached into his desk and dropped a dozen blades 
before me. “Ever see anything like that?” he con- 
tinued as he saw the wonderment in my face. I 
never had, for the blades are Damascus finished. 

These blades are tempered in an electric tem- 
pering machine that assures each blade being tem- 
pered at exactly the right heat. The Damascus 
finish was discovered by accident in a new temper- 
ing feature, and is a selling point of great value. 
The greatest trouble with safety razor blades is 
that in the tempering process they are often 
burned. Break a few of the blades that have been 
giving you trouble and these flaws will be plainly 
visible. Penn is certain he has overcome this 
fault, and is giving a guarantee that certainly 
demonstrates his faith. 

The Penn razors are packed one in a carton, and 
twelve cartons to a case which weighs about 212 
pounds. 

As I put the Penn-Sheffield’ Damascus finished 
blade into the new Penn razor the man responsible 
for this last word in safety’s asked what it ought 
to sell for. My answer was three dollars, and when 
he told me that it was going on the market Thurs- 
day, July 23, for one dollar, I knew, as you will 
agree when you see it, that it is one of the biggest 
things that has happened in the razor line for years. 

The price to retail merchants will be $8 a dozen, 
and the Penn safety will be distributed by many 
of the leading jobbers. A. C. Penn says that he 


A. C. Penn 
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is interested in the safety razors equipped with 
good blades because it is one of the most profitable 
items handled by a hardware dealer. 

“I consider,” he continued, “a good dollar safety 
razor the most profitable item, because every razor 





Penn safety razor and blades in case 


that goes out continues to work for the dealer be- 
cause it creates a demand for blades.” What other 
item will in the course of two or three years actu- 
ally sell other merchandise up to the value of itself 
and still go on working as a salesman? 

This new razor is being attractively mounted on 
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display cards, and dealers will be given splendid 
selling co-operation. It is one of the very best 
looking dollar razors I have ever seen, and demon- 
strates that no field is so full of good things that 
there isn’t room for more. Yesterday I wouldn’t 
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Package for 
Penn - Sheffield 
Damascus blades 


have thought there was the first chance for a new 
safety razor on the American market. A. C. Penn 
has convinced me that I was mistaken. 

The Penn-Sheffield Damascus finished blades will 
retail five for 25 cents, and will be sold to mer- 
chants at $2 a dozen packages. 





U.S. Chambers of Commerce Takes 
Up Tariff Discrimination 


WASHINGTON, July 19, 1914. 


HE United States Chamber of Commerce, with 

di headquarters in Washington, has taken up 

the question of tariff discrimination by for- 

eign countries against exports from the United 
States. 

Formal representations have been made to the 
Foreign Trade Department of the Government 
which set forth in detail the various discrimina- 
tions now being enforced against American manu- 
factures. The chamber suggests that steps be 
taken to remedy these diabilities that are tending 
in large measure to retard the expansion of Ameri- 
can trade. 

The principal countries that are shown as dis- 
criminating against the United States in the mat- 
ter of customs duties are Germany, France, Canada, 
Austria, Italy, Spain and certain South and Central 
American Republics. It is represented that certain 
American products are placed in a particularly bad 
position by the tariffs of France and Canada. 

The United States is just now beginning negotia- 
tions with a number of foreign governments for the 
writing of new commercial treaties, and the activ- 
ity of the United States Chamber of Commerce will, 
undoubtedly, carry much weight in urging prompt 
consideration of this important matter. 

Trade treaties with France and Germany, it is 
understood, will be the first to be undertaken. In 
both cases there are a number of controversies now 
pending, chiefly with respect to administrative fea- 
tures of the American customs law, that will have 
to be adjusted before the general treaty provisions 
are undertaken. 

France has a standing complaint against the al- 
leged “inquisitorial”. methods of American Treas- 


ury agents working among French manufacturing 
establishments for the purpose of securing data 
relative to cost and selling prices of goods exported 
to this country. There is also much dissatisfaction 
on the part of French Chambers of Commerce with 
the enforcement of the Treasury ruling as to prepa- 
ration of invoices. Formal protests against both 
practices have been lodged with the State Depart- 
ment through the French Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. 


hae situation in Congress is little changed from 

that of a week ago and might very aptly be 
termed as unpromising, except for the general be- 
lief that sometimes the pending trust program will 
be pushed through and the session come to an end. 

Opponents of the anti-trust measures are planning 
to force the leaders to bring all three measures for- 
ward for consideration before passing on any part 
of the program. This procedure may prevail as 
there is a decided lack of unanimity among the 
Democrats, and the majority in any case is con- 
ceded to be slender. 


f ares Senate Judiciary Committee, from all re- 
ports, is making little headway in agreeing 
upon the features of the Clayton bill. Likewise the 
Rayburn bill, proposing to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission supervision over the issuance of 
railroad securities, continues to be the object of 
conflicting discussion within the confines of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The Senate, seemingly, is engaged in one of the 
most baffling of tasks in trying to device a law that 
will prevent “unfair competition.” This section of 
the Newlands bill, the only one of the anti-trust 
measures as yet brought to the floor for considera- 
tion, is the stumbling block towards any apparent 
advance in the way of final enactment. 

Much criticism, even within the party, is being 


















July 23, 1914 


made to the vagueness of this provision, the claim 
being advanced that it is too general in its terms, 
and that it would result in endless court action for 
its interpretation. It is not unlikely that this fea- 
ture of the proposed legislation will be amended 
through some further action of the committee. This 
was indicated yesterday when Senator Newlands, 
who has the bill in charge, stated that the section 
would be taken under advisement looking to some 
modification. 


ESPITE the unfavorable views of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on the anti-trust 
program generally, President Wilson insists upon 
its enactment at this session, and, it is reported, ex- 
pressed confidence to his callers yesterday that the 
business men of the country would soon come to 
concede the practicability and desirability of the 
consequent strengthened anti-monopoly laws of the 
country. 

The secret executive session within the Senate is 
rapidly passing to its fall. The movement to abolish 
the executive session for the consideration of nomi- 
nations, and all other matters but international ones 
of unusual importance, is fast growing within the 
Senate itself. 

These secret meetings of the Senate and Senate 
committees are survivals of the time when it was 
considered that the public should not know about 
the business that was going on under such pro- 
cedure. In large part, also, the reason for such 
closed sessions, is purely political. 

The constant hammering against this practice by 
progressive Senators of all three parties, is begin- 
ing to bear fruit, and it would not be surprising 
to see a decided change in this respect before the 
next Congress is far advanced. 
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eget hater chun the fight that is now waging 

over the confirmation of Thomas D. Jones and 
Paul M. Warburg to be members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has advanced the campaign for open 
sessions on all such matters of public import. The 
Senate has, in fact, been forced to make public the 
proceedings of the Jones hearing. 

The Senate report adverse to Mr. Jones reviews 
his activities as a director of the so-called Harvester 
Trust, charges him with being a party to many of 
the alleged illegalities entered into by that organi- 
zation, and avers that he entered into a monopoly 
in restraint of trade when he consolidated the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. The report concludes with 
the declaration that “men who are defying the laws 
of the United States” should not be permitted to 
exercise in any degree the powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

In support of Mr. Jones, it is claimed that he took 
no active part in the direction of the affairs of the 
Harvester Company, and that it is unfair to urge 
his nominal connection with the trust as evidence of 
his unfitness for the Federal Banking Board. 

Should the President continue his insistence upon 
the nomination of Mr. Jones, it is not inconceivable 
he would lose the contest, as a clear majority of at 
least eight now stand opposed to the confirmation 
of the Chicago man. In the event that the dead- 
lock continues, it is considered likely Mr. Jones 
would voluntarily withdraw to save further em- 
barrassment. 

The nomination of Mr. Warburg has temporarily 
been laid aside pending the outcome of the Jones 
case. In both instances the opposition is based upon 
similar grounds and the two nominees will likely 
stand or fall together. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL 


5 as co-ordinate the foreign trade activities of the 

nation in an aggressive and systematic ex- 
tension of American over-sea commerce, Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the National Foreign Trade 
Convention, held at Washington May 27, 28, has an- 
nounced the personnel of the Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, created by resolution of the several hundred 
delegates from all parts of the United States who at- 
tended that conference. James A. Farrell, presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, is 
named as chairman, and all sections of the country 
and practically all branches of industry, commerce, 
transportation and finance are represented among 
the members whose names here follow: 

Samuel D. Capen, president Business Men’s 
League, St. Louis; J. A. G. Carson, vice-president, 
Savannah Board of Trade, Savannah; E. A. S. 
Clarke, president, Lackawanna Steel Company, New 
York; Walter L. Clark, vice-president Miles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York; Samuel Colt, president 
United States Rubber Company, Providence; Mau- 
rice Coster, foreign manager, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, New York; Robert Dollar, 
president Robert Dollar Steamship Company, San 
Francisco; John F. Fitzgerald, chairman Foreign 
Trade Committee, Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
P. A. S. Franklin, vice-president International Mer- 
cantile Marine, New York; Lloyd C. Griscom, New 
York; Fairfax Harrison, president Southern Rail- 
way Company, Washington, D. C.; H. G. Herget, 
president Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chi- 
cago; James J. Hill, chairman of the board, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul; E. N. Hurley, president 
the Hurley Machine Company, Chicago; Charles E. 
Jennings, president American Manufacturers’ Ex- 


port Association, New York; Alba B. Johns a, pres- 
ident Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia; D. 
W. Kempner, Galveston Cotton Exchange, Galves- 
ton; Cyrus H. McCormick, president the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation, Chicago; Barton 
Meyers, president Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk; 
Charles H. Muchnic, foreign manager of American 
Locomotive Company, New York; A. H. Mulliken, 
Jr., president Pettibone-Mulliken Company, Chi- 
cago; M. A. Oudin, foreign manager of General 
Electric Company, Schenectady; William Pigott, 
vice-president Seattle Car & Foundry Company, 
Seattle; George M. Reynolds, president of the First 
National Bank, Chicago; Welding Ring, former 
president the New York Produce Exchange; John 
D. Ryan, president Amalgamated Copper Company, 
New York; W. L. Saunders, president of Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, New York; Charles A. Schieren, Jr., 
president Charles A. Schieren Company, New York; 
Wallace D. Simmons, president Simmons Hardware 
Company, St. Louis; Ellison A. Smyth, president of 
the Pelzer Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C.; Willard 
Straight, president the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion, and of J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; Stewart 
K. Taylor, Mobile Chamber of Commerce, Mobile; 
Eugene P. Thomas, president United States Steel 
Products Company, New York; and Frank A. Van- 
derlip, president of the National City Bank, New 
York. 

Robert H. Patchin, formerly Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, has been chosen 
secretary of the council. Temporary offices are at 
71 Broadway, New York City. 

Outlining the purpose of the council, Mr. Farrell 

(Continued on page 70) 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 






Hardware Ads from Dealers in Four States: Each One an Effective 
Piece of Selling Copy 











‘COLDWELL’S IMPERIAL 


rr 
Goldwell's Imperial 
Trawn Mower 





“THE ONLY 
Patent Two-Edge Bed Knife 


It means Twice the Life and Double 
the Cutting Power of Other Makes and 


THE MOST SERVICEABLE 


HIGHEST AWARDS at the World’s Fair at Chicago and St. Louis. 

‘Adopted by United States Government for use on Public Parks. 
: Also now used on the Pablic Parks of New York, Buffalo, Pitts 
burg, Chicago and Pan American Exposition, San Francisco. 

The Ratchets never wear out as other mowers do. 

Some of the following people will tell you their Imperial has been 
in constant use for 15 years and giving good service today: 


ASK 
Jno. Myers Orin Reowick Sam Dausmaa 
Pred Stein Jobn Walters Marble Cemetery 
Henry Frace Harvey Turner Jno Winegar 
Tom Renwiek Harvey Brower Ben Beattie 
8. M. Crawford Robert McKendry Gib. Hawiey 
Mrs. D. G. Hubu F. M. Braley Cc. E. Hubn 
Mel Walters Jerry Signs Tom Barber 
Bert Talcott William Hurt 
What they think of their “Imperial” 
SEE OUR $2.75 MOWER 
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No. 1—A good strong bid for iawn mower business 











Using the Local Purchaser as a Sales Argument 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 9 in.). This ad comes to us from 
Milt. Benson, Saranac, Mich., and is a guod strong 
bid for lawn mower business. Mr. Benson starts 
off by featuring the trade name of the mower and 
as this name is very well known, the wisdom of his 
move is apparent. A very clear, detailed illustra- 
tion is used and it is made sufficiently large to 
really show some of the constructional features of 
the mower. The leading feature of the mower is 
played up in the heading and sub-headings. It is 
always good selling policy to dwell upon a feature 
that is distinctive: it is an argument that is diffi- 
cult and often impossible for a competitor to an- 
swer and the very fact of his inability to satisfac- 
torily answer it prejudices the reader in favor of 
the feature that first interested him in the an- 
nouncement. The text immediately following the 
headings emphasizes some other points that are 
strong because they deal with the mower com- 
pany’s history and efforts and therefore are not 
susceptible of being weakened by counter argu- 
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ment. Finally this Benson ad puts it up to the 
reader to obtain a confirmation of the mower’s 
quality from some of the reader’s own fellow citi- 
zens who have purchased the kind of mower feat- 
ured. This last is always a strong argument in 
a small community. People gain confidence in an 
article when they know their friends and neigh- 
bors are using it. This sentiment is echoed in a 
larger way in the case of a popular automobile that 
is being sold by the thousands each month. Peo- 
ple buy this particular make of motor car largely 
because so many other people do. They figure that 
it must be good or so many of their friends and 
neighbors would be buying other cars in its class. 
We would venture a suggestion to Mr. Benson con- 
cerning his signature cut: this is so worn that it is 
no longer legible, making simply a smear. The 
thing to do would be either to omit this border 
altogether or use a new cut. 


Good Hot Weather Argument 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 914% in.). Perhaps to some ad- 
vertising men and not a few dealers the heading 
of this ad may seem trite. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that cooking over a coal or wood fire is 
unpleasant in warm weather and during July and 
August is when the fact looms large to the aver- 
age housekeeper. At other times such a heading 
might fail because of its anticipation but right 
now we believe the heading will induce many 
housewives to plan for a summer kitchen equip- 
ment. The opening sentence in the text might be 
a little clearer: as it now stands, it is somewhat 
ambiguous. A point to note carefully in this ad is 
the completeness of the lines featured. The price 
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WHY — IN A HOT KITCHEN? 





KEEP COOL---BUY A KERO- 
SENE OR GASOLINE 
OIL STOVE. 





The Comfort over a wood or coal fire 
will many times repay you, besides being 
an actual saving in fuel. Our assort- 
ment, as usual, is complete and prices 
are right. Better make your selection 
to-day. 








Perfection Blue Flame 


Kerosene Oi! Stovesr( Leg Pease) 
Two Burner $8.00 
Three Burner $10.00 
Extra wicks, 2 for 357 
BAKING OVENS 
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Peerless Gasoline 


(Self Generating) 
With full base— Like cut- 
Less Top shelf. 

Two Burner $6.75 
Three Buroer $8.75 
CTS A NN 





Full Cabinet Base and Gisss 
Fount. Use one-third |-sa fuel, 


Two Burner ao. 

Three Burner $10.60 

Same as above only with Tin 
Fount. 

Two Burner 

Three Burner 





Stovesin both two and 
three burner at 


$3.25, 4.50 & up 











$8.00 
$10.00 





WHl Gladly Demonstrate If Interested. 





F. J. Rosenwald & Son. 


BELLNGHAM, MINNESOTA 





No. 2—Good hot weather argument 
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There will be something doing at the “Annex” 
this week in 


DISHES 


This is where your dollar will go farthest 


10c Specials 1 
and Saucers 112 Piece Semi-Porcelam 
pene aie yell with wide gold edges 
6 in. Fruit Dishes 
Coupe Soup 
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Ballintine Hardware Co. 


“THE STORE THAT DOES THINGS” 
19 MAIN STREET 15 BUFFALO STREET 





No. 3—A very effective ad 


range, as will be noted, is from $3.25 to $10. This 
makes the appeal of the ad very broad, for there 
is a stove for the housewife who desires only a 
temporary summer equipment and one for the 
housewife who wishes to make an up-to-date sum- 
mer kitchen. The illustrations used are well drawn 
and show the various stoves to excellent advan- 
tage. Sent to us by F. J. Rosenwald & Son, Bell- 
ingham, Minn. 
An Interesting China Sale 


No. 3 (3 cols. x 74% in.). This ad shows how 
the Ballantine Hardware Company, Warsaw, N. Y.., 
conducts a live sale. Note the popular appeal in 
the first part of the heading and the “brass tack” 
appeal in the line, “this is where your dollar will 
go farthest.” The three special offers on the din- 
ner sets are very attractively grouped and the 
panels get the attention at once. The ad has an 
appeal also for those who might not desire to add 
to their china service even at a considerable sav- 
ing, in the shape of the 10-cent specials. These 
cover a variety of articles and it is a fortunate 
housewife who is completely stocked on all of 
them. While the text in the three panels affords 
a satisfactory description of the dinner sets, it is 
faulty in one respect and that is, it does not show 
plainly that the prices quoted are special oppor- 
tunities. A short sentence would have turned the 
trick and added materially to the force of the ad. 
However, on the whole the ad is very effective and 
there is little doubt but that the Ballantine Com- 
pany was well satisfied with its pulling power. 


Going After the Mechanic 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 10 in.). An ad from the Steb- 
bins Hardware Company, Chicago, Ill. Here is 
some straight talk to the mechanic. He doesn’t 
get any too much of it from the hardware dealer 
either. Because of the superior knowledge he is 
supposed to possess, many hardware dealers deem 
it superfluous to go to much length in a mechan- 
ic’s tool ad. Mechanics may know tools but they 
don’t know always where to buy, and there is little 
doubt that many mechanics would shift their trade 
if they knew where the best tools were to be had. 
Eventually the mechanic will gravitate to the right 
store but there is no need for the hardware dealer 
to pay for his experimentation in the shape of lost 
sales. An ad of this sort serves two distinct pur- 
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poses: it convinces the customers of the store that 
they are buying right and it keenly interests 
mechanics who are buying elsewhere and naturally 
leads them to try a recognized institution. Of 
course, the ad is primarily an appeal to the ordi- 
nary tool user and the mechanic’s preference is 
used as the base of the argument but we are cer- 
tain that the adman for the Stebbins concern 
evolved a first-rate mechanic appeal without quite 


1860—Over Half a Century—1914 


BUY YOUR TOOLS 
WHERE THE 
MECHANIC BUYS HIS 





The biggest thing we 
can say about our bustr- 
ness 1s that it has been | 
the hardware home of 
the Chicago mechanic | 
for half a century. : 


Mechanics know tools and _ they 
learn very quickly where they can buy 
to the best advantage. This store has |. 
been known for more than fifty years | 
as the favorite trading place of the 
man whose success depends upon the 
tools he uses. 


He comes here because he knows. that 
our tools are good tools, that our prices 
are right and that the best tools are the 
most economical! in the end. 


You don’t have to know tools to be safe 
in trading here. We have only good ones, 
and it is a part of our business to see that 
you get only what you ought to have, 


Goods Sent Anywhere 


STEBBINS 


15 WEST VAN BUREN ST. 
A Step from State miaase” 














No. 4—Some straight talk to the mechanic 


realizing the fact. In national advertising it often 
happens that a series of consumer advertising will 
influence the dealer very strongly. It would seem 
that ofttimes we pay most attention to the indirect 
appeal as exemplified by this particular ad. 


THE PATTERSON TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY, Dayton, 
Ohio, will soon move its headquarters to the Huffman 
Block. The company expects to build a garage and 
small repair shop in the rear of its new store for the: 
storing and repairing of its auto-trucks. 


THE HALLMAN-DIECKMANN REFRIGERATOR & FIx- 
TURE COMPANY, St. Louis, has been incorporated with: 
a capital stock of $45,000 to extend its factory equip-. 
ment for its business already operating under the same: 
name. 
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The Retailer’s Problem of Securing 
Lower Costs 


T is the duty of every merchant to buy his 
goods at the lowest price possible, con- 
ditions being considered. He owes this 

to both himself and his customers. Buying is 
one of the most important phases of the work 
which he undertakes.” It deserves constant 
attention, and unless it receives this the dealer 
is almost sure to pay too much for many 
articles that he buys. 


Regardless of these facts it does not follow 
that the retailer should offer himself as a can- 
didate for the experimentation of those who 
think they have solved the problem, or who 
have personal reasons for creating a buying 
plan. Nor does it follow that the trade journal 
which refuses to endorse a certain buying plan 
tendered to the retailer is an enemy of the re- 
tailer. The privilege is accorded the trade 
journal to condemn of commend according to 
the judgment of the men who edit it.. If their 
judgment is consistently wrong the journal is 
the greatest loser, since the confidence of its 
subscribers is certain to be sacrificed. 


The small town merchant is the one that needs 
most assistance in buying today. The mer- 
chant will accumulate a burdensome overstock 
in nearly all cases if he attempts to buy most 
of his goods direct. Therefore the plan which 
is to be of permanent assistance to such men 
must include in its scope of action the jobber. 
Any plan which attempts to divert the retailer 
from this source, to create dissension between 
these two important factors, is not going to be 
productive of good for the smalltown retailer, 
and the trade journal which condemns such a 
plan proves its loyalty to the small dealer by 
its action. 


Whether the jobber included in a feasible 
plan be one of the usual type of today or a 
co-operative jobbing house has nothing to do 
with the question. There are three important 
functions which must be performed—the dealer 
must be able to buy in quantities which will be 
in keeping with his sales—he must in many 
cases be accorded credit extensions—he must 
be given quick deliveries of his orders. 


Some plans offered in the past have 
attempted to divert orders from the type of 
distributor mentioned above. Such plans are 
not logical. There is need for the retailer buy- 
ing at lower prices from his present sources of 
supply. The National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, through its Price and Service Bureau 
is now working along those lines. It proposes 
to analyze the business of the individual mer- 
chant and give that merchant a price working 
basis in accordance with his general sales and 
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his financial condition. This bureau recog- 
nizes the necessity of the type of jobber we 
have mentioned, and itS8 work will encourage 
buying through such sources wherever possible 
and feasible. 


Such a plan is worthy of general commenda- 
tion. It should have the support of each in- 
dividual retailer who is interested in his buy- 
ing. It should be given the hearty support of 
all classes of jobbers, for its plan of action is 
legitimate in every sense and it is born of an 
earnest desire to strengthen every branch in 
our present scheme of distribution. Abov all, 
the plan should have the support of the trade 
press, since it goes farther toward assisting 
the retailers who need assistance than anything 
which has yet been offered from any source. 


The True Situation in the Southwest 


O the untraveled thought, east of the 
Alleghenies, Kansas and Oklahoma are 
largely a blur of endless wind-swept 

prairies, buried in snow drifts in an Arctic 
winter, or withering under scorching blasts in 
an alleged summer, when the sky is as brass 
and the earth as iron underneath. These in- 
hospitable wastes are supposed to be inhabited 
principally by unlovely females in sun-bonnets, 
and one-gallus aborigines who raise corn and 
Hell with equal impartiality, the whole scene 
being tempered only by that Ossawattomie 
spirit which still goes marching on. 


The real truth is that in both states you are 
up against the elemental forces of nature in 
the shape of a climate that, like all of the forces 
of nature, is alternately a blessing and a 
calamity. The most particular achievement, 
therefore, of the men and women in these 
states is that they have stayed in the game in 
all time of their tribulation, in all time of their 
prosperity, and the result is the slowly accu- 
mulating story of man’s conquest over nature. 
The weather is the keynote of all life in both 
commonwealths, for sunshine and shadow, the 
dew of the morning, the untimely frost, the un- 
expected hailstorm, the hot winds that wither 
as the blast of the furnace, and the timely rains 
that are as a shower of gold, are the things of 
great pith and moment, for the crops hang 
dependent on the weather, and agriculture is 
the mainstay of both states. 


Source of Elemental Facts 


Last year they went down into the Slough 
of Despond, with a drought and heat that had 
no parallel for a quarter of a century. Yet 
some products of agriculture came through the 
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fiery furnace, rather scanty in proportion to 
the season of 1912, yet much more than would 
have been harvested under similar conditions 
a score of years ago. In this last statement 
lies the principal hope of the future. In the 
course of much traveling and wandering to 
and fro on the face of the earth it has been 
learned that if you want elemental facts you 
can get them only from elemental people. So 
you can pass by the bankers, the heads of large 
houses, the pillars of the church and often of 
education, the leaders of society, and the law- 
yers, who only know things second hand, 
though they have vain imaginings to the con- 
trary. Then for real facts you must go to the 
brakeman on the train, the retail dealer in the 
small town, the farmer, the man of the agri- 
cultural college, and the traveling salesmen. 
For it can be truly said of this latter class that 
they have taken away from the player folk 
their ancient prerogative of being the brief 
abstract and chronicle of the time. 


It is from these members of the workaday 
world that intelligence has come during recent 
journeyings through the Great Plains States 
of the unheralded ceaseless fight that intelli- 
gence and courage are waging for the conquest 
of nature. There is a growing use of better 
agricultural methods, of ceaseless intensive cul- 
tivation, of dry farming ways, of continual ex- 
periments with hardy drought-resisting plants 
that mock at high temperatures and weeks of 
rainless heat. There is Kafir corn, Milo maize, 
and alfalfa, of which there has been two cut- 
tings this season and more coming on; then 
there is Feterita, like another Abou Ben 
Adheim, leading all the rest. It comes from 
the Sudan and is first cousin to Milo maize and 
Kafir corn, but matures earlier, and this year 
its acreage in both Kansas and Oklahoma is 
double that of last. Last year western Kansas 
and southwestern Oklahoma raised Feterita 
when everything else failed. 


Crop Revives Confidence 


There is a great crop of oats, another great 
crop of hay and a crop of winter wheat, of 
which it is hard to speak in tempered phrase, 
for in sober truth it is a veritable deluge of 
golden grain. To give some idea of its im- 
portance to the farmer, the dealer and the rail- 
roads, let it be noted that after the usual 
amount for seeding and for feeding on the 
farm be deducted that it will take 200,000 
freight cars to move the commercial crop that 
is left, and these cars, if placed in a straight 
line, will reach from St. Louis to Boston. The 
impulse of this great crop is felt everywhere in 
both states. There is a revival of confidence, 
a quickening of business, and everywhere a 
widespread optimism as to the future. 


But beyond all the changed and improved 
conditions of the present there looms up the 
knowledge that the hot and dry seasons of the 
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past are sure to recur with relentless irregu- 
larity. Provision must be made to meet them, 
so there are dry farming methods, better ways 
of agriculture, the drought-resisting plants,and 
everywhere in both states the building of silos, 
to which latter are applicable the latter part 
of that saying of the little girl who defined a 
lie as “an abomination in the sight of the Lord 
but an ever-present help in the time of 
trouble.’ Silos are the great reservoirs of food 
for live stock, to carry them over the season of 
dearth and distress. Then there are the “emer- 
gency” crops, at once hardy, quick growing and 
restoring fertility to the soil, of cow peas and 
soy beans. 


Science Battles the Elements 


Doubtless to the staid agricultural mind of 
the East all these strange things and ways 
seem as disorderly and unconstitutional as the 
“Initiative,” the “Referendum” and the “Re- 
call,” but they typify the open-mindedness, the 
originality, the common sense and the recep- 
tivity of the man of the Great Plains States. 
Moreover, there is the growing search for ways 
and means of irrigation, not for steady use, but 
as a reliance in such emergencies as those of 
the past summer. Last year there was irriga- 
tion around Garden City, Kansas, and corre- 
spondingly good crops, despite drought and hot 
winds. All through the valley of the Arkansas 
River in Kansas, as well as in other portions of 
the state, and in many sections of Oklahoma, 
there is what is known as an “underflow,” ap- 
parently a subterranean river, at easily reached 
depth of from 10 to 50 feet and seemingly in 
abundant volume. Whence it comes and 
whither it goes are largely conjecture, but it is 
known to be there and will be made more and 
more use of as time goes on. The extent to 
which it can be made use of seems rather a 
matter of pumping capacity—by windmills and 
gasoline engines—that of supply. Enough is 
known, however, to say with certainty that its 
presence promises to be more and more a sav- 
ing grace in time of need. 


In 1913 there naturally were some farmers, 
mostly renters, in the worst stricken districts 
who grew weary and quit and went away, but 
they were comparatively few, and there has 
been simply a girding up of the loins, a grim 
facing of the facts, and a belief in the future, 
for the people of these states are men and 
women unafraid. The trekkings and hegiras 
of the past generation, when drought smote 
Kansas, are comparatively unknown today, as 
are the shrinkages of population that formerly 
followed the visitation of the hot winds. The 
farmers are sitting tight and economizing, liv- 
ing on what they have and planning for the 
future for those crops that shall feed and in- 
crease their live stock and cattle. So scientific 
agriculture is slowly building a sure and stable 
foundation of existence in what was once the 
Great American Desert. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, 






Steel and Hardware Prices 





The July output of the steel mills will be 
approximately equal to that of June, whereas 
usually there is a very considerable decrease 
in July. There have been very few summer 
shut-downs. 

The American Steel & Wire Company has 
advanced all wire products 5 cents per 100 
pounds base, equivalent to $1 per ton. 

Sixteen thousand and fifty-five new 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


freight cars were ordered during the month of 
June as compared with 8154 bought in May. 

The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has an- 
nounced new construction work which will 
total $6,122,000, to be undertaken in the near 
future. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road has increased the working time of 2000 
men in its shops at Milwaukee. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 18, 1914. 
LTHOUGH July is normally the dullest month of 
the year in the steel trade, there is now a very 
fair degree of activity, both in buying for immediate 
shipment and in placing contracts for forward require- 
ments, usually the third quarter, but in many instances 
the whole half year. The volume of business in July 
thus far shows possibly a slight diminution from that 
of June, but it is distinctly larger than the May volume 
and day by day there is more confidence in the stability 
of prices and greater expectation that the volume of 
business will increase in the next few months. Prices 
are expected to advance, but at a slow rate. It is very 
generally believed that declines in steel prices are en- 
tirely over, and indeed there have been no declines, but 
rather a slight firming up in steel prices during the 
past 30 days. 

The steel mills are operating at an average of about 
65 per cent. of capacity, and their July output will be 
approximately equal to that of June, whereas usually 
there is a very considerable decrease in July. There 
have been very few summer shutdowns. 


Wire Narts.—In the past few days there has been 
noted a slight increase in demand for nails from mills. 
The improvement is chiefly in the southwest, where the 
crops mature earlier and where the beginning is usually 
made in laying in stocks for the fall trade. Jobbers 
have been covered by the usual 60-day contracts at 
present prices. It is expected that by early August the 
fall demand of jobbers will be in full swing. There 
have been rumors lately that an advance of $1 a ton 
would very shortly be made in wire products generally, 
but there is no prospect that prices will be advanced 
until mill shipments are considerably heavier than at 
present. Stocks of nails are reported very low in the 
hands of mills, jobbers and retailers. 

We quote wire nails as follows: in carload lots, $1.50 to 
$1.55, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for 
small lots from store. 


Cut Natts.—There is no great demand for cut nails, 
but there is about as much as usual at this time of 
year. Buying, as a rule, is from hand to mouth, with 
prices well maintained. 

We quote nails at $1.60 to $1.65 per keg in carload and 
larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.65, f.o.b. Pitts- 


burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
freight added to point of delivery. 


Bars WIRE.—Mills expect demand for barb wire to 
begin to pick up in the very near future, as consump- 
tion will likely be heavy this fall with crops so good, 
and jobbers will have to buy freely as stocks in all 
hands are low. 


We quote painted barb wire to jobbers, $1.50 to $1.55; 
galvanized, $1.90 to $1.95 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, 
freight added to points of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual 
advances for small lots from stock. 
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FENCE WIRE.—The movement in smooth fence wire 
is light, in keeping with the season, but mills expect 
a heavy demand within a few weeks. 


Prices in effect are as follows: Annealed fence wire in car- 
load lots to jobbers, $1.30 to $1.35 base; galvanized, $1.70 to 
$1.75, with the usual advances charged to jobbers for small 
lots from store. 


TIN PLATE.—New buying of tin plate has been lighter 
this month than last, in keeping with the season. Speci- 
fications are still fairly large and the mills are operating 
at capacity with only a few exceptions. Last Monday 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company put in operation 
eight additional tin mills, which had been installed in the 
remarkably short time of two months, the performance 
easily breaking all records. This company’s plant is 
now the largest in the country, containing 32 mills, 
and thus passing the Shenango works, New Castle, 30 
mills, of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
which for more than 15 years held to the first place 
in size. 

We quote 100 Ib. cokes at $3.30 to $3.40 and 100 Ib. ternes 


at $3.20 to $3.30 per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh, prices depend- 
ing largely on the size of the order. 


Nuts, BOLTS AND RIVETS.—Specifications are now 
fairly good on contracts placed recently for third quar- 
ter requirements, and trade in general is improving. 


We quote button-head structural rivets at 1.60c. to 1.65c. 
and cone-head boiler rivets at 1.70c. to 1.75c., in carload lots, 
an advance of about $2 a ton over these prices being charged 
for small lots. Terms, 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for cash 
in 10 days. ‘Discounts on nuts and bolts are as follows in 
lots of 300 lb. or over, delivered within a 20c. freight radius 
of makers’ works: 


eT GS rere 80 and 5% off 
Small carriage bolts, cut threads............ 80% oO 


Small carriage bolts, rolled threads....80 and 5% off 
er: ere Be sn -w'060  pteatveed 75 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, cut threads...... 80 and 5% off 
Small machine bolts, rolled threads. ..80 and 10% off 
Tf '  § "Fee eee 75 and 10% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, small........ 80% off 
Machine bolts, c.p.c. & t nuts, large. ...75 and 5% off 
Square h.p. nuts, blanked and tapped... .$6.30 off list 
Hexagon nuts 7.20 off list 
Cc. and r. sq. nuts, blanked and tapped. $6.00 off list 
Hexagon nuts, % and larger.......... $7.20 off list 
Hexagon nuts, smaller than % in...... $7.80 off list 
Cs eee: SD. TN 2 cc, oka iow eedeon 5.50 off list 
ee en ns ng eet 5.90 off list 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, %4 in. and smaller, 
85,10 & 10% off 
Semi-fin. hex. nuts, 54 in. and larger....85 &5% off 
Rivets, 7/16 x 6%, smaller & shorter. .80, 10 & 5% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, bulk 80,10 and 10% off 
Rivets, tin plated, bulk 80,10 and 10% off 
Rivets, metallic tinned, packages. . .80, 10 and 5% off 
Standard cap SCreWS ...........:. 70,10 and 10% off 
Standard set-screwS ............ 75,10 and 10% off 


STANDARD PiPeE.—Bookings in steel pipe from the 
jobbing trade have been slightly smaller thus far this 
month than in the corresponding period in June, but 
are still considerably above the average of several 
months past, for June was a much more active month 
than the average of the first five months of the year. 
The demand thus far is apparently only for immediate 
requirements, and the stocking up movement remains 
for the future. It is believed that stocks throughout 
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the country are very light. Discounts on iron and steel 
pipe are weil held. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—About half the total tonnage 
of steel bars for the agricultural implement trade has 
been put under contract for the next six months, and 
at the rate business is moving the remainder will be 
contracted for by the end of the month. Some of the 
business booked has involved an advance of a dollar 
a ton for fourth quarter, and in all cases the mills have 
refused to contract for the first six months of next 
year except at a considerable advance. In a few cases 
such contracts have been closed for the later period. 
Demand for hoops continues light. 

We quote steel bars at 1.12\%c. to 1.15c. and common iron 
bars at 1.25c. to 1.30c., f.0.b. makers’ mills, Pittsburgh. Regu- 
lar extras for twisting reinforcing steel bars over the base 
price are as follows: % in. and over, $1; % to 11/16 in., 
$1.50; under % in., $2. 50 per net ton. These extras are not 


always observed and mills that roll steel bars from old rails 
sometimes entirely omit them. 


Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


8 iva ttar se ee een 74 6514 142 Siwabe Codes 65 a9 
B56 OD Gi koa oes 76 Jit SS Berrerer cree 66 58 
4% to 6........ 75 6616 31 OO Si seceses 70 61 
1 WS csccevces 68 57% SM: WO Ciicicc civics 59 53 
9 OD OF v.cneews 63 -) See @ Serer rre 63 53 
> WO ES vedi ode 58 47 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
ERT OCE we cae es 63 561% oe Sous ob kww ee ne 49 
¢ et eeeeeee 66 59% , a 4) Bar 60 52 

cy. errr 68 611% 2 and 2%....... 62 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
-waeWReeeoeren 64 57% E usa eeeta degneny Ue 49 
> BR eg Per rraee 66 59% BAG CO Ge. cciccie’s 60 54 
ref DP De va wtnws 65 5846 Ge £0 Ge ccccccs 59 a2 
SUED cascicnces a8 47% o GS sacdetwes 52 42 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 and 2% per 
cent. is allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILeER TuBes.—Discounts to jobbers, in carloads, in 
effect from May 1, 1914, are as follows: 


Lap — Steel Dar yates Charcoal Iron 


ot ag 4. Pereerrey oe 2 BO a Bata sg Saal a ata ca a 45 
: eee ie tea wale iasow 59 1% Se emebsebe rene +s: Ze 

2% and 2. apr G 65 2 ree errr ry or 45 
Ff -« , Bee ere 70 21, o 2% ess eed out 54 
3% and 414 rae 7 fT FF 6 aa 57 
5 3 og EP Ppa ate. 65 io & -2> &. Srey 60 
DS Sas 25 aod ne 00s 62 2 OG GO Bis acc% cba ie vees 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengt ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. 


The following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 
ttywerk % basing card on steel pipe in _ effect from April 20, 
914, and iron pipe June 2, 1913, all full weight: 


Butt — 


Steel 

Inches Black Galv. | Inches ~ Mtaott Galv. 

%, %& and &... 73 52%, | & and &% ...... 6 
tates a6 es e462 77 6614 ah” weCekee demas. ae 46 
a OO OS 6s bee 64s 80 71% St 6s s wane we bas 69 56 
% tO 2% wcccas 72 61 

Lap Weld 

iis wea die bhi 77 |, Be. Baa eer 56 45 
7 ASS 79 70% Da: statu ewenmhas 67 56 
A = ear 6 6514 PR ye Peer 68 58 
i ee eee 53 F > nS oer 70 61 
a. Ol One ciwrens 70 61 
o CO ane ek ous 68 55 


SHEETS.—Contracting for sheets for forward delivery 
is on the increase. The mills are limiting present prices 
to deliveries over about 60 days and for later deliveries 
are insisting upon advances of $1 to $2 a ton, in some 
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In the automobile trade 


cases more, for later deliveries. 
some contracts for extended delivery have been made at 
very considerable advances over present prompt prices. 
Specifications are coming in at about the same rate as 
in the past few weeks, and mills continue to operate at 
an average of about 70 per cent. of capacity, though 


some plants are running full. Several sales between 
mills have been made lately, indicating either that the 
mills which made the purchases were oversold, or de- 
sired to clear their order books in order to take ad- 
vantage of expected higher prices. A total of 10,000 
or 15,000 tons of sheets have changed hands between 
mills in the past two or three weeks. 


Reamed and Drifted 


1 to 3, butt 78 69%, 1 to 1%, butt. 70 59 
i Ws Lids o Coed 75 {| Bea rere res 70 59 
2% to 6, lap 77 6844 1%, D: nce kilos 54 43 
ee Sr eer ee 65 54 
DMs 2 wate dean 66 56 
2% to 4, lap. 68 59 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

1, 4% and %... 68 i. 82 erereryo. 63 52 
| ar Rane Re ee 73 6614 risadbeabacnenea 4 67 60 
, Up gs, ere 77 70% , h Ft Sere 71 62 
2 ch ond ea 78 71% i 2 and 2%...... 72 63 
The minimum price on black sheets is 1.80c. for 28 gauge 

and on galvanized sheets 2.75c. for 28 gauge. 
Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets of U. S. Stan- 


dard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on which jobbers 
charge the usual advance for small lots from store, are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net or 2 per cent. 
cash discount in 10 days from date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
See = DD. ss db need dide He cd de deb teveek 1.30 to 1.35 
PR ER er Per te ere: eee 1.35 to 1.40 
a wae ceekiareee 1.40 to 1.45 
Be. ee Ws 6 awk 6 adus obs Keeeuwul 1.45 to 1.50 
ee nf ne Fe edit adas és eee 1.55 to 1.60 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
ee 10 a a i i ale 1.80 to 1.85 
Re nna it ede «i ee & ace ip hak io 1.50 to 1.55 
ont 13 a Se Onn 2 na a 5 naa Oe wee 1.55 to 1.60 
eT ee Sh old, ohn» aiat-a ow bide aw mele 1.60 to 1.65 
IS IE RI i Sa ot i Sie en ee eh 1.65 to 1.70 
th RE ig ee wipe aterimetatigt mgt 1.70 to 1.75 
Ss ee ee ae Ze idk Ao ee oe bikes 1.75 to 1.80 
gaat ae RET Nap agen Ce" fe pe ied ay an ene aig Mai 1.80 to 1.85 
BN, ME i Werte Gite Lion Calais & bs 6 be oeded Mike 1.85 to 1.90 
SN tk a te es i hn gs CA ag ge 1.90 to 1.95 
AE eG as ais oe wh inde whe a aes oe 2.00 to 2.05 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 

ie oN Fe eer see 1.80 to 1.85 
en ae, SUL eek 6 so 6h oese ke bth 1.90 to 1.95 
eh: Ba OB cs VS iivb'h WS 0kn bo Bb bin 0 BON 1.90 to 1.95 
Me A Es | a re eae ere ee to 2.10 
ae ee cb awck sc eeécdae cheba wite 2.20 to 2.25 
ee, Aaa? Me SE A bs ee Be Whee bbe ae oe ok 2.35 to 2.40 
Re eS eee 2.50 to 2.55 
PEE Ck Seb oh ae Cem abeddecacbkicitvelsinse 
GT oe 6 6S hed odie oBhic cd hawasd kee 2.80 to 2.85 
PS aa ae er es een emer es eee 2.95 to 3.00 
ec cuca wens be kb ddbkbs Cbeebies ake 3.10 to 3.15 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHES TS BY WEIGHT 


Gauges, cents per Ib. 
Painting 29 25 to 28 19 to P24 12 to 18 
nO: Me Se tie come 15 0.10 0.05 
Gees =O 5. oc cesice coos 0.25 0.15 0.10 
Forming : 

2, oR 3 and 5 in. corru- 

PR ee Ry es 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, Vv -crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 dae 

to 1% in. corrugated. 0.10 0.10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 

with cleats SS a eee 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats ....cec- 0.15 0.15 0.15 
7) a a ees 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ........ 0.25 0.25 
eee QO. oc 0c hve de 0 aaic ds 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 

PT eS ee eee Se Pee 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with 

caps and cleats.......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 

WE cn, decal bce wat uba ‘ahae 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated)... .... 0.65 0.65 0.65 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
CuHIcaco, July 18, 1914. 


RDERS for 16,055 new freight cars were placed by 
railroads during the month of June as compared 

with 8,154 bought in May. 
The Mobile & Ohio Railroad has announced new con- 





struction work which will total $6,122,000 to be under- 
taken in the near future. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad has 
increased the working time of 2,000 men in shops at 
Milwaukee from 8 to 8% hours. 

Car plants and other industrial concerns whose busi- 
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ness is affected largely by the activity of railroads are 
adding men. 

The Sante Fé Railroad states that traffic shows an 
increase over last year’s business, while the Burlington 
officials state that traffic is normal. 

General merchandise movement is said to show an 
increase of 4 to 5 per cent. over a year ago. 

These statements should not be construed as mean- 
ing that business is approaching anything like a boom 
period. They do show, however, that conditions are 
becoming normal. At present a crucial stage is being 
passed. A spirit of optimism is evident though orders 
have not been secured for immediate delivery in suffi- 
cient quantities to firmly establish a complete revival 
vf industry. 

The opinion prevails among the hardware jobbers of 
the Central West that a very satisfactory volume will be 
obtained through the balance of the year, but not in 
quantities which could be classed as exceptionally good. 

A feature which marks the re-establishment of busi- 
ness confidence is evident in the orders now being taken 
for future delivery. It is understood that contracting 
for the goods usually bought at this time of the year 
for winter and spring delivery is developing along most 
satisfactory lines. Such an attitude on the part of the 
retailer would indicate his belief that the money re- 
ceived from bumper crops is going to be put into wide 
circulation with the resultant effect upon purchases by 
the consumer. 

Reports on collections vary. From some sources it 
is learned that payments are not being made with satis- 
factory promptness, while others have no complaint on 
this score. 


Hardware Age 


The condition of trade in wire products has been 
showing steady improvement for some weeks past and 
the announcement of an increase in prices will without 
doubt be the means of influencing additional purchases 
in this line. 

WIRE NalIus.—As predicted in our market report of 
last week an advance of $1 a ton has been announced 
on wire nails. These goods have shown an increased 
demand from week to week for the past month. Money 
seems to be available for average building purposes, 
despite the conservatism which is being shown by bank- 
ers and a satisfactory nail business has resulted. 

We quote as follows: carloads to jobbers, $1.73 base; car- 
loads to retailers, $1.78 base; tess than carloads to retailers, 
$1.88 base, all f.0.b. Chicago. 

BARB WIRE.—The situation in this product is with- 
out appreciable change, other than the advance in price. 

We quote as follows: carloads to jobbers, painted, $1.73 
base; galvanized, $2.13 base; all f.o.b. Chicago. The regular 
advance to retailers for carloads and small lots. 

FENCE WIRE.—Contracting for fall delivery has only 
begun in a small way. As a rule such orders as are 
being received are for small lots to round out stocks. 

We quote as follows: for fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, job- 
bers in carloads, annealed, $1.63 galvanized, $2.03; retailers, 
carloads, annealed, $1.68; galvanized, $2.08. Retailers, less 
than carloads, annealed, $1.78; galvanized, $2.18. Staples, 
bright, in carloads to jobbers, $1.83; galvanized, $2.23. Car- 
loads to retailers 5c. extra, with an additional advance of 
10c. for less than carloads. 

LINSEED O1L.—The schedule in effect to-day, f.o.b. 
Chicago, and subject to change without notice, for 
strictly pure, old process linseed oil, is as follows: 


Carloads, raw, 53c.; boiled, 54c.; 5 or more bbls., raw, 55c. ; 
boiled, 56c.; less than 5 barrels, raw, 57c.; boiled, 58c. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 20, 1914. 

- are shrewd manufacturers of standard prod- 

ucts who believe that prices are so universally low 
there is little likelihood of their declining. Greatly im- 
poverished stocks held by makers and distributors alike 
must be replenished for fall business. The opinion of 
keen observers is that the commercial situation in some 
respects resembles that of two years ago. Then the 
earlier crops harvested by midsummer, coupled with 
the good prospects for other farm products maturing 
later, started a buying movement which was maintained 
through the summer and well into the autumn. 

Because the cereal crops were practically assured, 
certain men in the northwestern states have been ar- 
ranging charters for vessels to carry grain from Gulf 
and Atlantic ports for over a month past. 

The American Steel & Wire Company, under date 
of July 18, advanced all wire products 5 cents per 100 
Ibs., base equivalent to $1 per ton, making wire nails 
in carloads to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $1.55 per keg; 
barb wire, painted, $1.55, and galvanized, $1.95 per 
100 Ibs.; fence staples, polished, $1.55, and galvanized, 
$1.95, base per 100 lbs.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 0-9, 
inclusive, $1.35, and Nos. 0-9, inclusive, galvanized, 
$1.75 per 100 lIbs., base. Prices to the retail trade in 
carloads are 5 cents per 100 Ibs. higher, and less than 
carloads, 15 cents advance over jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Manufacturers who have recently taken large orders 
for tools and machine shop supplies from agricultural 
implement makers have been asked for mid-September 
deliveries, which is impossible because of the time neces- 
sary to secure raw material and increase the working 
force adequately. 

If a pronounced and sudden demand sets in there 
will probably be a scramble for raw material and some 
kinds of finished merchandise. Anything like large 
orders would, it is predicted, exhaust present stocks in 
60 days in some classes of goods, including machinists’ 
supplies and tools. The usual practice in such emer- 
gencies is to offer premiums and bonuses to get quick 
shipments, more particularly in raw material. 


A manufacturer in the Central West, reared on a 
farm and there until after his majority, says experience 
has shown that when corn is up to the average man’s 
middle July 4, and of dark green color, a good crop is 
expected; how much of it is up to the shoulder, and in 
fine condition? 

As this is the heaviest cereal crop, in bulk and value, 
and as the principal cereal crops as well as hay are 
fine and improving, the value of this increase in buying 
power should be considered. 

An incident that is typical of a widespread general 
condition as to subnormal stocks indicates how much 
they need to be strengthened. The superintendent of 
a railroad in Ohio, because of an order to add a pas- 
senger coach to a train on short notice was compelled 
to take a length of air brake hose from a crippled 
freight car to put the passenger car in condition. That 
operating officer in January last had submitted his 
estimate for 40,000 pieces of air brake hose valued at 
$30,000, more or less, which has been pigeon-holed ever 
since. These cases are matters of common knowledge 
to the initiated. 

Some experienced managers in builders’ hardware, 
household goods and kindred lines are increasing their 
producing capacity in an endeavor to accumulate stocks, 
not because of the current demand which is still light, 
but from which later in the year to execute orders 
reasonably prompt to meet a much heavier expected 
demand. 


WirE Naits.—The American Steel & Wire Company, 
effective from July 18, has withdrawn all previous 
quotations and advanced all wire products $1 per ton, 
base. | 

This raises the base 10c. per keg on wire nails to $1.55 f.o.b. 
carloads, Pittsburgh, Pa., to jobbers. The price to retailers 
in carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is $1.60, and less than carloads 
$1.70 base per keg. 

There is no appreciable improvement in store demand, 
but some of the trade, at least, are in receipt of more 
out of town orders for carloads than they have had in 
many months from carload buyers. Inquiries are more 
frequent also. One manufacturing establishment 
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wanted to book an order for a year’s requirements, say 
five or more carloads, but the seller refused acceptance 
for farther ahead than sixty days. 


Wire nails, out of store, are based on $1.85 per keg. 


Cut NaAtLts.—The cut nail demand, out of store, is 
about on the same listless level that has long prevailed, 
but in direct business from mills there has been notable 
improvement among some manufacturers. 

The export business in this line, through New York, 
is reasonably good, and one firm has a two carload 
order on the way to the Far East. 


Cut nails, out of store, are still on the $1.85 basis per keg. 


WINDOow Guass.—There is still the same apathy in 
window glass business in this territory, and so far no 
perceptible improvement. There will be a meeting at 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 23, which will include repre- 
sentatives of eastern and western jobbers and manu- 
facturers, lasting, it is expected, a day or two. 

The purpose of the meeting is to devise some way to 
stimulate business within lawful limits. 

Addresses will be made by men prominent in the 
trade, one of which will be “Possibilities for Co-opera- 
tion of Competitors Within the Law,” and also “The 
Necessity of Co-operation and Some of the Values of 
Association Efforts.” 

There will likewise be discussions on tle subject of 
costs. 


Window glass in the Eastern market is still 90-20 


per cent. on single thick, and 90-25 per cent. discount 
on double thick, from jobbers’ lists. 

LINSEED O1L.—The market for linseed oil is much 
stronger, although leading crushers in the Eastern 
territory have not yet advanced their card rates. 

There have been both upward and downward ten- 
dencies in the price of flaxseed, with a net advance of 
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This is attributed 
to unfavorable conditions in Canadian territory, which 
of late years has come to be a large factor in flax 


5c. per bushel in the last two weeks. 


culture. Some of the conditions abroad also contribute 
to this situation. 

The demand for oil in this territory continues good, 
although large consumers are not buying heavily. The 
purchasers so far are chiefly from the paint and var- 
nish trade, which is taking quite liberal quantities for 
the season; considered good for midsummer. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is still 54c. per gal. in lots 
of 5 bbls. or over, and 55c. for less than 5 gal 


Western oil in carloads is 53c., small quantities ranging 
at from 54 to 56c. per gal., according to seller. 


Rope.—The hemp market in Eastern territory is 
quiet for the present, with slight, if any changes, in 
the price of raw material. Sisal is easy and istle like- 
wise is dull, with light offerings. The Indian Govern- 
ment forecast in jute, according to cabled advices, is 
3,278,000 acres, compared with 3,181,000 acres last year. 
This indicates a yield estimated at 10,500,000 bales, 
against 9,200,000 bales in 1913. Despite these increases 
in acreage and yield, sellers of raw material are very 
reserved, and only fractional declines have been made 
in the quotations. 


NAVAL STORES.—Business in turpentine is quiet and 
not satisfactory. Sales are confined to necessities 
which are smaller than usual. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 48\4c. to 49c. per 
gal., according to seller and grade. 

Rosins are nominally firm, in harmony with the prim- 
ary markets, but are strengthened by the export trade, 
which has steadied the domestic market. 

Common to good strained, on the basis of 280 Ib. per bbl, 


is in moderate supply, based on $3.90 to $4.00, and D grade, 
at $4.30 per bbl. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, July 18, 1914. 


1? is understood that the jobbers and larger retailers 

are quietly stocking up on wire nails, carriage and 
machine bolts, bars, etc. Present quotations are at- 
tractively low, and those firms that are able, in a finan- 
cial way, to do so, are taking advantage of the pres- 
ent opportunity to buy at bottom prices. An instance 
was cited by one dealer, that is somewhat indicative 
of the present situation, whereby he lost several cus- 
tomers temporarily, a few years ago, on account of not 
being able to get shipments of goods ordered. This 
was due to the fact that he procrastinated in ordering 
during a dull period. When the spurt of activity came, 
the mills were not able to ship, although a premium was 
offered for rush goods. Whether this situation will be 
repeated is somewhat problematical, but it seems to be 
a question that is interesting both jobber and retailer. 


The reports from local retail merchants are some- 
what conflicting, but for the first half of the year busi- 
ness was approximately 20 per cent. below that trans- 
acted during the same period of 1913. On the other 
hand, the wholesale houses did a very good business, 
‘with the volume of trade about equalling last year’s 
record. This is probably due to the demand from coun- 
‘try stores. 

With both wholesalers and retailers the month of 
June was disappointing. The cause of this was doubt- 
less due to the drouth and the somewhat dubious reports 
as to crop prospects that emanated from the farmers. 
Early in July copious rains fell through the Central 
West, and as a consequence the hardware business was 
‘stimulated to a considerable degree. 

In addition to the demand for staple goods, there is 
also a call for different kinds of specialties. Electric 
sad irons have heen good sellers locally, and the sale of 





electric fans is above normal. Although late in the sea- 
son, fishing tackle is by no means a dead article on the 
market. 

A recent order of the city’s health officer that forbids 
the use of public drinking troughs for horses, due to 
the appearance of a few cases of glanders, has brought 
out an almost unprecedented demand for galvanized 
buckets. Each teamster is now required to carry a 
bucket for watering his team. 

Considering the present crop prospects, the country 
merchant’s business outlook is very good. The settle- 
ment last week of a carpenters’ strike has also tended 
to encourage the city merchants who make a specialty 
of building supplies. 


Montana Hardware Company 
Makes Announcement 


TEs following request has been received by 
HARDWARE AGE for publication: 
HARDWARE AGE: 
Gentlemen—We will thank you to insert the fol- 
lowing notice in your next issue: 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


Mr. R. C. Snyder severed his connection with the 
Montana Hardware Co., Butte, Montana, on April 
29, 1914, and has no authority to purchase mer- 
chandise or supplies for our account. Yours very 
truly, 

MONTANA HARDWARE Co., 


E. S. Woodland, Manager. 
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Organization of the Foreign Trade 
Council 


(Continued from page 61) 


said: “The next great era in the economic develop- 
ment of the United States will be the extension of 
our foreign trade, and the formation of the Foreign 
Trade Council is a necessary preparation for. this 
evolution in our business life. By gathering active 
and representative business men into such a body 
and co-operating with all elements in our oversea 
commerce, it is hoped to encourage every practical 
and sound policy designed to secure for us our 
share of the trade of the world’s markets. The*for- 
eign trade of the United States is now valued at 
four and a half billion dollars a year, of which two 
and one-half billion dollars represents exports. This 
trade has developed largely by reason of our natural 
resources and the individual enterprise of American 
industry, but without an American Merchant Ma- 
rine, comprehensive national policy, or commercial 
and industrial co-operation. The foreign trade is 
important as affecting American industrial enter- 
prise and labor at home. On the other hand, it is 
not large enough to absorb all our manufacturing 
potentialities.” 

The National Foreign Trade Convention at Wash- 
ington, which was attended by 341 delegates, repre- 
senting 72 manufacturers’ associations, chamber of 
commerce and other commercial and industrial or- 
ganizations, showed that American manufacturers, 
merchants, railroad and shipping interests earnestly 
desire a more systematic development of the for- 
eign trade, through creation of a merchant marine, 
establishment of American banks abroad and gov- 
ernmental co-operation in foreign trade. The con- 
vention unanimously adopted a resolution declaring 
that “the development of the United States makes 
it essential to the best interests of the nation that 
the government and the industrial, commercial, 
transportation and financial interests should co- 
operate in an endeavor to extend our foreign trade.” 
This will be the purpose of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. Greater prosperity through greater 
foreign trade is the basic principle of the movement. 

The first meeting will be held in New York City 
in the early fall, and one of the first official actions 
will be the appointment of a committee to co-operate 
with a committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America. The council will 
seek information and advice from manufacturers’ 
associations and commercial organizations through- 
out the country. One of its most important duties 
will be the calling of and preparation for another 
national foreign trade convention in Washington 
during the early part of 1915, in which the system- 
atic and practical discussion of foreign trade prob- 
lems will be continued. It is sought to arouse ef- 
fective interest not only on the part of those di- 
rectly engaged in export trade, such as manufactur- 
ers and trading houses, but likewise the agricul- 
tural, railroad and financial interests, its benefits 
and stable maintenance of the nation’s credit in in- 
ternational commerce. This question vitally affects 
the prosperity of the entire population of the United 
States. 


Cash Awards for Hardware Con- 
vention Buying 


ae Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association, comprising Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Greater Man- 
hattan, has had in operation this year and last a 
plan for stimulating sales at hardware conventions 
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which has led to a distribution of prize money to its 
most successful members. The purpose is to help 
both the retail merchant and the manufacturer who 
exhibits products at convention time. 

The invitations recently issued by the secretary 
and treasurer, W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., con- 
tain the details of this enterprise. As shown in the 
circular, the association has already paid out con- 
siderable money in cash prizes and will in addition 
send a souvenir to each one of the 160 members who 
have filed their buying cards, according to condi- 
tions. The cost of the souvenirs, added to the 
actual money already distributed on these prizes will 
approximate $900 to the members because of their 
convention buying. 

The prizes relate to the buying on the Third Regi- 
ment Armory floor, during the convention in Phila- 
delphia, February 10-13, last. 

The cash awards covered two sections of buyers. 
Section 1 covered the first twelve members buying 
from the largest number of exhibitors and adver- 
tisers, the number of bills ranging from 51 maxi- 
mum to 17 minimum, and the amount of awards 
varying from $65 down to $5. 

Section 2 covered the first twelve members who 
purchased the largest volume of merchandise from 
exhibitors and advertisers. Under this classifica- 
tion the highest amount purchased was $10,636, and 
the lowest amount $2,189. The amount of award 
also ranging from $65 down to $5, distributed 
among the twelve houses represented. 

As W. P. Lewis, the secretary, has analyzed it, 
the records locate the relative buying strength of 
the several sections, and though the center of 
strength may shift as the buying numbers increase, 
it is interesting to note the record of western Penn- 
sylvania. 

This section bought over $110,000 worth of goods 
during the Pittsburgh convention, February, 1913. 
In 1914, when the exhibit was in Eastern territory, 
they bought slightly more goods than the other two 
sections combined. This is merely to show where 
the present strength is, which may vary later. 

The merchandise bought from exhibitors in Pitts- 
burgh, in February, 1913, aggregated over $130,000, 
and the amount bought in Philadelphia in 1914, 
amounted to over $120,000. 

The awards under Section 1 are as follows, and 
were made to the first twelve members buying from 
the largest number of exhibitors and advertisers: 
Geo. B. Sprowl, Claysville, Pa.; C. N. Savage, Cali- 
fornia, Pa.; Point Pleasant Hardware Co., Point 
Pleasant, N. J.; Smith, Hutton & Kirk, New Castle, 
Pa.; John H. Laird, Wylandsville, Pa.; A. O. Geh- 
man, Coopersburg, Pa.; Wm. Saddler, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. K. Owens, Susquehanna, Pa.; Schettig Bros., 
Ebensburg, Pa.; Daniel Rinehart, Waynesboro, Pa.; 
Elwood Antrim, Camden, N. J.; W. M. Strathern, 
Braddock, Pa.; J. M. Ege, Hopewell, N. J.; H. W. 
Sheeler, Red Lion, Pa.; Scarborough & Klauss, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. A. Maggini, Braddock, Pa.; 
Nieman & Frey, Norristown, Pa.; A. M. Griffin & 
Co., Plainfield, N. J. 

Under Section 2, which covers the first twelve 
members who purchased the largest amount of 
merchandise from exhibitors and advertisers, the 
following awards were made: Geo. B. Sprowl, 
Claysville, Pa.; Heckler Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. 
W. Walmer & Co., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Elwood 
Antrim, Camden, N. J.; Scarborough & Klauss, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Benjamin Myer Co., Newark, N. 
J.; Smith, Hutton & Kirk, New Castle, Pa.; William 
Black & Son, Rutherford, N. J.; Dietz & Mooney, 
Clarion, Pa.; Tarentum Hardware Co., Tarentum., 
Pa.; Gearhart & Helsell, Conemaugh, Pa.; C. N. 
Savage, California, Pa. 
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PATTERN FOR POTATO STEAMER 


Directions for Making Utensil Used in Restaurants and Hotels 
By A. F. MUELLER 
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PATTERN FOR RIM .C 
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Pattern for a potato steamer 


potatoes, used in restaurants and hotels. The 
steamer is made of number 24 gauge galvan- 
ized iron and the cover will fit either the upper or 
lower compartment, the latter often being used for 
other purposes than originally intended. In size, 
the diameter is 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14 inches and 
the upper part is 10, 11, 13, 15 and 17 inches in 
hight respectively, while the lower part is made the 
same in hight in all cases, namely 514 inches. Each 
part is provided with drop handles which are placed 
on part A some distance down from the top wired 
edge. As in all restaurant utensils, the steamer has 
a flat cover with a pocket handle so that other ves- 
sels can be set on it. 
Fig. 2 is an elevation, or perhaps more properly 
speaking, a vertical section and it shows the sev- 
eral parts and their connections. Fig. 1 is a half 


T" is a steamer for vegetables, particularly 





plan of the body and Fig. 3 is a plan of the top. 

Fig. 4 is the pattern for the body of A and should 
in all cases, if possible, be made in one piece. If 
made in two pieces then the pieces should be halves. 
G represents the material that folds around the 
wire and f and f’ the material for the grooved 
seam; h is the allowance for the seam or clamp that 
holds the top part, the perforated bottom and the 
rim C together. This clamp is put on the body part 
for the reason that it can be so much easier turned 
in the turning machine and there is more to hold 
to, than if the clamp was put on the rim. Through 
the center of the body, from g to h draw a line and 
at the required distance from the top locate the 
top of the drop handles as at i’, i, i”. 

Fig. 5 is the pattern for the water compartment 
and it does not differ from Fig. 4 excepting in its 
width and the allowance for a double seam at the 
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lower edge; a section of this double seam is shown 
at d in Fig. 2. 

Fig. 6 is the pattern for a straight rim either 
for the cover or the rim C. This rim can be 
crimped, without being hemmed, to make it flaring, 
or it can be cut as any flaring article and made in 
a number of pieces. The straight rim is first laid 
out in its net size and the riveting lap is added to 
one end only. Rivet holes are located on a line 
through the middle of the lap and similar holes to 
match these are located on the other end of the 
rim, as at e and e. The hem, when used, is turned 
before the rim is rolled to a circular shape. The 
cover rim is made of the same weight of material 
as the body, but the rim C is made several gauges 
heavier, in fact in the larger sizes, as heavy as can 
conveniently be worked. This rim must stand all 
the strain and support all the weight when the 
upper part is removed from the lower part, besides 
the abuse that it is subject to in handling, and a 
well fitted straight rim is best adapted for this. 

Fig. 7 is the pattern for the perforated bottom of 
A that permits the steam from below to pass up 
into the contents of this compartment. After the 
clamp has been turned or formed, measurements 
are taken and the bottom laid out so that it will 
snugly fit into the clamp without any play room. 
From the center j a series of circles are next 
described and these circles are then spaced to locate 
the perforations, which should be from one-half to 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter. As the spac- 
ing is not so particular the holes, when being 
punched, can be spaced with the eye. When this 
bottom is of light material it can be made larger 
in diameter and an edge turned which will hook 
over the flange of the rim. But where possible and 
to produce good work this bottom should be made 
of heavier material than the rest of the steamer. 

The rim for the cover is made flaring and 
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hemmed on its lower edge. The circular plate is 
cut with allowance so that it will fit the flange of 
the rim after the edge is turned. But care must 
be taken that it does not fit too snugly or it will 
“draw” and the cover will be in a wind or twisted 
and there will be no way to overcome this trouble. 
But before fastening the plate to the rim the pocket 
for the hand hold must be hollowed or stretched. 
Describe a circle in the center of the plate, 4 to 
5 inches in diameter, or the size of a 4-inch pipe 
coupling, soil pipe or other article that has an open- 
ing of this size. Place this plate on the pipe and 
using the circle as a guide, strike the material on 
the inside of the circle with a small raising ham- 
mer. Strike many, but light blows and not any 
more in the center, which will be the bottom of the 
pocket, than anywhere else, until the required depth 
is reached. Cut slots, on opposite sides, at the top 
of the pocket, in each of which insert the end of 
the handle which is usually a piece of bundle band 
(bands that come around bundles of sheet iron), 
and solder the ends, a section being shown in 
Fig. 10. 

With the use of the covers they will gradually 
get into a wind or become twisted and to overcome 
this trouble the seam between the plate and rim 
must be heavily soldered. The cover is laid upside 
down on the top of the steamer and weighted down 
so that it touches all around and the seam is then 
soaked with solder, being careful not to disturb it 
until cool. 

The water compartment is always well soldered 
but in cheap work the only soldering that is done 
on the vegetable compartment is at the point where 
the grooved body seam intersects the perforated 
bottom. 

Fig. 8 is an enlarged section of the connection 
between the two parts and Fig. 9 is an enlarged 
section at the top and the cover. 





Flag Made of String 


Ye unusual and interesting window attraction 
which was made by Jimmy Van Male of J. 
Van Male & Son, Kalamazoo, Mich., consisted of a 
United States flag fashioned from string. 

Red and white string formed the bars, while 
paper stars were cut out and pasted on the field of 

















Flag made of string proved an aor background 
for a window display 


blue string. From a distance the make up appeared 
like a tremendous flag of bunting. 

At close range the flag did not seriously obstruct 
the view of the goods shown in the window, and a 
considerable amount of attention was attracted by 
the trim. 





Special License for Ammunition 


7” the State of Alabama a law has been passed 
requiring a special license tax of $150 to be 
paid by dealers selling guns and pistols. This tax 
is naturally confined to hardware and sporting goods 
dealers, but does not include shells and ammunition, 
with the result that corner groceries and other 
firms make leaders of these goods, reducing consid- 
erably the possible profit for legitimate dealers in 
this line. 

The hardware men in Alabama now have the mat- 
ter under advisement and will doubtless endeavor 
to include shells and other ammunition in the pro- 
visions of this law, and will thereby confine the 
trade on such articles more closely to hardware 
stores which pay the license for guns. 


THE STOVE IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 to 
manufacture stoves, heaters and ranges. E. V. Coul- 
ston, formerly with the Economy Stove Company; E. 
A. Strucker, Lloyd Walker and others are the incor- 
porators. 


THE CHAPIN & STEVENS COMPANY, Pine Meadow, 
Conn., has purchased the business of the Elmore Tool 
Company, Hartford, and will erect a forging and grind- 
ing building at Pine Meadow to take care of the in- 
creased business. 


MILLER & VAN WINKLE, New York City, wire and 
steel springs, metal articles, has been incorporated; 
$150,000; by G. P. Bush, E. M. and C. L. Miller, 209 
Underhill avenue. 
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Is your stock of Storm Sash Hangers ready for the coming season? 


Out of the Many Choose the Best 


PP EERLESS HANGERS and FASTENERS 


(Schroeder’s Patent) 
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have many advantages over other styles. 
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OU can hang and remove your storm sash more easily and quickly with these 
b hangers than any other on the market. Notools needed. The storm window 
can be swung partly out for ventilation when needed and for washing windows. 
When closed and fastened they cannot be lifted nor blown off. Absolutely no rattling. 
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The Peerless Hanger 


Q Ask for Stanley’s No. 1717 


CUT FULL SIZE 
Yt (__) STANLEY WORKS 
No. 1719 ae (® 





No. 1719 OPEN 























“PEERLESS” FASTENER, 5 to 10 inches long. 
Patented. 
For locking and holding storm-sash open for ventilation. 





" e i atin ‘ 
y w. ”. :: Write us for supply of Advertising Matter. 
: \ \ See our Box Strapping advertisement on page 33. 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


Stevens’ Single Barrel Trap 
Gun 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany, Chicopee Falls, Mass., believing 
that many shooters are barred from 
the splendid pastime of trap-shooting 
by the high cost of a suitable gun, has 
designed and now offers to the trap- 
shooting public its new hammerless 
single barrel trap gun, Model No. 182, 
made to be sold to the consumer for 
$15. This gun has been very carefully 
designed and is a real trap gun, well 
and strongly made in every detail. It 
will do everything that may be ex- 
pected from a trap gun of any price. 
It has good lines, good balance and 
fine finish. 

The specifications are as follows: 
. Forged steel barrel, matted, length 30 
or 32 inches, chambered for 2% inch 
shells. It is hammerless, has auto- 
matic ejector, automatic safety and 
new style mechanism. . The frame is 
matted at top and ornamented on sides 
with neat scroll. The stock is of wal- 
nut, with pistol grip capped and fine- 
ly checkered, length 14 inches, drop 
at comb 1% inches, drop at heel 24% 
inches, rubber butt plate. The fore- 
end is well shaped, checkered, and is 
larger than usual, providing an extra 
good hand hold. The gun weighs 7 
pounds. 


“Gittatit” Offset Combina- 
tion Slip Joint Plier 


The H. D. Smith & Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., claims that in its new “Git- 
tatit” offset combination slip joint 
plier No. 646 it has a tool that will do 
all the work of an ordinary plier and 

















The “Gittatit” offset combination slip joint 
plier No. 646 


go in many of the out-of-the-way 
places inaccessible to the others. 

The “Gittatit” No. 646 is powerful 
and practical as a cotter pin ex- 
tractor, and is excellent as a wire cut- 
ter. It has polished jaws, temper fin- 
ish and is 7 in. over all. 


Power Garment Hangers 


The Power Garment Hanger Com- 
pany, 138 Anderson street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is introducing to the trade 
a garment hanger consisting of 1 
bracket, 2 hat racks, 2 lugs and 4 
screws. On this bracket six garments 
and four hats can be hung. 

















Stevens’ single barrel trap gun 


The bracket is made of cast iron, 
oxidized, and weighs two pounds. It 
can be used in the house, office, lodge 
room, cafe, barber shop, hotel or any 
place where clothes are hung. 

The Power garment hanger can be 

















The Power garment hanger 


fastened on the inside of a closet door, 
leaving wall space for other articles. 
When it is not in use it can be swung 
flat against the wall or door out of the 
way. It retails for $1.00. 


“Security” Spray Hose 


The Revere Rubber Company, Chel- 
sea, Mass., is featuring its “Security” 
spray hose which is furnished with a 
high grade tube or lining that will 
withstand the action of all sorts of 
mixtures of strong liquids containing 
a large percentage of distillate lime, 
blue stone, mineral oil, arsenic solu- 
tions and other compounds for spray- 
ing. This makes it specially adapted 
for florists, fruit growers, superin- 
tendents of parks, cemeteries, etc. 

“Security” spray hose is constructed 
for power as well as hand sprays, and 
is made in continuous lengths of about 
550 feet, furnished on reels and in %, 
% and % inch sizes. 


“Security” onrey hose made by the Revere 
Rubber Company 

















The “Security” spray hose is the re- 
sult of the latest step in the art of 
braiding hose made by the Revere 
Company. A braiding process has 
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been perfected by which the entire 
number of plies is braided and 
stitched together, and at the same 
operation the yarn composing the 
braids is thoroughly impregnated with 
rubber; thereby a fabric is produced 
which will resist the most severe re- 
quirements of the spraying service, 
the company claims. The stitching 
of the plies together absolutely insures 
against any possibility of the plies 
separating. 


Sherman Pump Leathers 


The H. B. Sherman Mfg. Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich., makes a line of 
pump leathers which are both high 
quality and reasonable in price. Most 
dealers have experienced trouble in 
getting pump leathers at a reasonable 
price which can be depended upon to 
be uniform in quality. 

Sherman Pump Leathers are made 
of genuine oak tanned leather of the 
best quality, and the manufacturer 
has been purchasing such material 
from the same tannery for over fifteen 
years. This insures the leathers al- 
ways being the same year in and year 
out. There are positively no belt ends 
or scrap leather used in Sherman 
pump leathers, the company claims. 

The line consists of valve leathers, 
plunger leathers, and cup leathers of 
proper size for ordinary pitcher spout 
pumps, as well as a full line of cup 

















Sherman pump leathers 


leathers from 1 up to 6 inches. They 
are packed in attractive cartons, each 
containing one dozen leathers, and 
plainly marked to make good shelf 
stock. 


Outdoor Luncheon Equip- 
ment 


Chas. Strader & Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
are makers of the outdoor luncheon 
equipment, for use for picnicking, 
camping, touring the country, on the 
lawn, any place in fact where food is 
to be served outdoors. 

The equipment can be unpacked and 
put up ready for use in a few minutes. 
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There is a place in every building for R-W door hangers. 

In the home, whether cottage or mansion; the barn; the garage, 
private or public; the school, the church, the factory. There are busi- 
ness possibilities everywhere. 

But to hold this trade, to be sure of getting it all, you must be 
prepared to furnish a hanger for any door that slides. 

The R-W dealer only has this advantage. And in addition to the 
complete R-W Line he has the R-W advertising-selling Service which 
insures a complete sale from the Richards-Wilcox factories to dealer 





to user. 
A Hanger ° ; 
for Any ar ” co A place in 
Door that every home 
Slides 


MANUFACTURING Co. for sliding doors 


AURORA ILL.U.S.A. 








Every sliding door R-W Hung 
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Each part is interchangeable. Each 
seat is guaranteed to hold up 750 
pounds and the table is equally strong. 

The seats are also made in units for 
seating in tents, amusement halls, 
playgrounds, parks, or any place 

















Outdoor luncheon equipment 


where a comfortable seat is needed 
that can be taken down and stored in a 
small place. 

When set up the table is 56 inches 
long and 28 inches wide. Each seat is 
17 inches wide. When folded the 
package is six inches in diameter and 
34 inches long. It is put up in a 
strong 10 ounce canvas case and 
weighs 45 pounds. 


» Wagner Tracks 


The Wagner Mfg. Company of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, has recently placed 
on the market two entirely new 
tracks. One of these tracks is the 
Wagner “Ever-Tight”; the other is 
the Wagner “Rain-Shed” track. 

Instead of being formed entirely of 
one strip of sheet steel, as the Wagner 
tubular trolley tracks are, the “Ever- 
Tight” track is made of two pieces of 
steel securely riveted together at the 
top with one part overlapping the 
other. : This forms a _ continuous 
bracket that serves to hold the track 
securely at every point and at the 
same time keeps rain from driving in 
between the track and the building. 
To still more completely shed rain and 
prevent snow and sleet from driving 
in under the track, the Wagner 
“Ever-Tight” and “Rain-Shed” tracks 
are made with a downward and out- 
ward curve on the outside of the 
hanger groove shown at A, Fig. 1, the 
bottom of this piece being extended 
out over the door. This deflects the 
rain completely and makes the track 
absolutely weathertight, giving com- 
plete protection to the hanger and un- 
der side of the track as well as the top 
of the door. 

This track is  bird-proof, being 
tightly closed at both ends, and the 
construction is such that it is practi- 

















The Wagner “Ever-Tight” track is ee 
in the center. At the right is the han 
groove of the “Rain-Shed” and at the 

the hanger groove of the ve Tih 


cally impossible for any dust or dirt 
to get into the track and impede the 
trolley. If any dust or trash should 
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be blown into the track it is naturally 
forced out by the wheels. 

The two parts are securely riveted 
together with %-inch rivets every 6 
inches, the outside piece overlapping 
the inside piece at the top with the 
edge of metal (B), so that it will be 
forced into the wood, making an ab- 
solutely tight connection. 

Both tracks are furnished in 4, 6, 8 
and 10 foot lengths: % x 2% inch lag 
screws for putting up the track and 
brackets for joining the sections are 
included. 

The Wagner “Rain-Shed” track is 
the same as the “Ever-Tight” except 
that it does not have the piece of 
metal (A) extending out over the 
door. 

These two new weatherproof tracks 
as well as several new models of door 
hangers, especially designed to go 
with them, are shown in new litera- 
ture which is just off the press. A 
copy will be mailed free to contractors, 
architects or dealers. 


Sexton’s Sanitary Garbage 
Outfits 


The Sexton Can Company, 228 
Franklin street, Boston, is placing on 
the market sanitary garbage receivers 
consisting of an outer galvanized 

















Sexton’s sanitary garbage outfit 


cylinder with an inner garbage pail 
and so arranged that the pail is al- 
ways centered. The chute on the in- 
side of the cover directs the garbage 
into the pail, making it impossible to 
spill the garbage outside of the pail. 

The large cover of wrought iron is 
readily removed, which allows the 
garbage pail to be taken out and 
emptied. 

These outfits are to be buried in the 
ground to within two inches of the 
top. 

The garbage receivers are made 
with a heavy cast iron cover and foot 
treadle or with a wrought iron cover 
and foot treadle. 


PACIFIC STEEL FENCE COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Cal., has been incor- 
porated; steel fences; $100,000; by A. 
C. Kane, J. C. Tucker, F. S. Carter, 
D. S. Beekman and Geo. B. Keene. 


ILLINOIS METAL COMPANY, Plano, 
Ill., has been incorporated to manu- 
facture and deal in specialties; $20,- 
000; by Geo. E. Mueller, Jas. G. Kel- 
logg and Jas. P. Burke. 
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“Domes of Silence” 


Henry W. Peabody & Co., 17 State 
street, New York City, makers of 
“Domes of Silence” are introducing 

















“Domes of Silence” display case 


to the trade a “Domes of Silence” 
display case containing 100 sets as- 
sorted. 

The case is divided into four com- 
partments over which a glass cover 
is fitted. The goods to fill in are 
packed one dozen sets in a carton. 

One display poster and 25 circu'ars 
are furnished with each case. 


A .Washerless Faucet for 
Water Waste 


The H. W. Johns-Manville Com- 
pany, Madison avenue and Forty-first 
street, New York City, has put on the 
market a wasteless faucet, which the 
company claims will put an end to 
leakage. This device is fitted with a 
conical valve bearing directly on a 
spherical seat. This gives a line con- 
tact which makes a tight joint so that 
it is unnecessary to jam the handle in 
an endeavor to stop leakage. 

The tremendous wastage of water, 
especially in locations where meters 
are not used, is shown in investigat- 
ing water consumption statistics. 
These statistics disclose the fact that 
there is a remarkable difference be- 
tween the gallons per capita used in 
the various cities. The maximum 
number of gallons per head per day 
is 398 gallons, the average 121, and 
the minimum 26, and it has been 
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A washerless faucet for water waste 


found that by far the greatest per 
cent. of loss is due to leakage. 

This washerless faucet, the manu- 
facturer states, is in extensive use 
abroad and has been authorized by the 
London water board. 
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COMPARATIVELY small, but 


very complete equipment of 





Warren Hardware Fixtures recently in- 


stalled in a middle Western town. 


Warren Fixtures are built on the Sec- 
tional Interchangeable Unit System, they 
are dust, dirt and moisture proof. The 
ability of Warren Fixtures to properly and 
systematically show shelf hardware to the 
best advantage is too well known to need 


further comment. 


Two complete lines of equipment from 


which to choose. 


SEND FOR STANDARD CATALOGUE NO. 215 
and ECONOMICAL CATALOGUE NO. 65 


J. D. Warren Mfg. Company 
503 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL.’ 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWARE STORE FIXTURES IN THE WORLD 
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“Pexto Points” for the Man 
Who Sells Hand Tools 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Southington, Conn., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a sixteen page illus- 
trated booklet, envelope size, entitled 
“‘Pexto Points,” a handy manual for 
the man who sells hand tools, guar- 
anteed by the “Mark of the Maker.” 
The subjects include: “Can the Hard- 
ware Dealer Be a Salesman?” “A Few 
Facts About the P. S. & W. Line,” 
“You Should Know All About the 
Mark of the Maker” and “Practical 
Hints About Salesmanship.” The 
goods shown include the “Samson” bit 
brace, chisels, gouges and drawing 
knives, rafter and take-down squares, 
the “star” rivet box-joint pliers and 
the P. S. & W. solid handle wrench. 


Portsmouth Iron 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has issued a 32- 
page illustrated brochure dealing with 
its special product to which the name 
of Portsmouth Iron has been given. 
This iron, the pamphlet says, is a 
homogeneous, workable, pure metal, 
being one of the first products of its 
kind developed from the modern open- 
hearth furnace, and has proved itself 
successful as a hardy resistant to rust 
and the more destructive agents of 
corrosion. 

Portsmouth Iron contains a small 
quantity of copper, which, it is stated, 
has been properly placed to insure im- 
perviousness to the usually destructive 
factors and furnishes sufficient soft- 
ness, toughness and ductility for the 
manufacture of every metal product 
that is to be exposed to the weather. 
It is claimed that Portsmouth Iron 
excels even Swedish or charcoal irons 
in resisting the soluble action of 
diluted sulphuric acid. The illustra- 
tions given show how this iron is used 
in the manufacture of a great variety 
of products. 


“Tourist” Multiple Camera 
and Projection Lantern 


The Herbert & Huesgen Company, 
456 Fourth avenue, New York City, is 
sending out a 24-page illustrated book- 
let, envelope size, describing photog- 
raphy with the “Tourist” multiple 
camera and projection lantern. At- 
tention is called to a warning that the 
unique and original principles and 
features of this apparatus are fully 
protected by United States and for- 
eign patents. 


THE WALDEN CUTLERY HANDLE & 
Mrc. Company, Walden, N. Y., has 
been incorpurated; $15,000; by J. 
Louis Schrade, H. B. Wooster Dewitt, 
C. Dominick. 


RECENT TRADE LITERATURE 


Catalogs, Bulletins and Other Matter Published by Hardware Makers 


Ohio Metal 


The Portsmouth Steel Company, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, has issued an illus- 
trated brochure calling attention to its 
high-grade copper-bearing steel re- 
cently placed on the market and to 
which the name of Ohio Metal is being 
applied. The pamphlet states that 
this metal is an excellent example of 
the perfect blending of copper with 
open-hearth steel so as to clearly pro- 
long its life and wearing abilities. 
While it represents the most practical 
and scientific amalgamation of the 
two metals, “its success is due no less 
to the fact that impurities, such as 
carbon, sulphur, silicon, manganese 
and phosphorus, have been reduced to 
a lower degree than is usual in basic 
open-hearth steel, and the remaining 
impurities, which could only be re- 
moved at very high cost, are evenly 
distributed throughout the metal by 
careful heat treatment, and the possi- 
bilities of corrosion and segregation 
avoided by the addition of the right 
amount of copper.” 

The Portsmouth Steel Company has 
a staff of experienced and competent 
mechanics and metallurgists, backed 
by a plant in which every factor for 
efficiency and uniformity of results is 
maintained. This metal is offered by 
the company in several forms, such 
as billets (either for forging or re- 
rolling), slabs, blue annealed sheets, 
box annealed sheets, galvanized sheets 
and sheared plates. It is also made 
up in various popular styles of roof- 
ing. 


Butler Bros. Block System 
of Advertising 


Butler Bros., 495-497 Broadway, 
New York City, exclusive wholesalers 
of general merchandise, are distribut- 
ing a pamphlet of 107 pages, outlin- 
ing their revised block system of ad- 
vertising. The catalog contains hand 
bills for almost any selling event and 
blocks to fill them. The purpose of 
this enterprise is to enable customers 
to advertise their goods with as little 
effort and labor as possible. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Cata- 
log 


The Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. 
Company, Chicago, has published a 
fifty page illustrated catalog of fine 
tools, including chisels, gouges, ham- 
mers, punches, scrapers, tongs, 
wrenches, braces, drills, groovers, nip- 
pers, pincers and other tools of this 
character for machinists, carpenters, 
blacksmiths and mechanics generally. 
A separate sheet contains facts of in- 
terest about the catalog, noting 
changes and additions. 
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McNutt Non-Explosive Gas- 
oline Can 


The McNutt Can Sales Company, 
1415 Sedgwick avenue, New York 
City, has published an illustrated and 
descriptive circular of the McNutt 
non-explosive gasoline can, including 
pump, printers, or tailors, globe, 
eclipse, oily waste, emergency, prim- 
ing, and similar cans, for use in a 
garage, on automobiles, by printers, 
photographers, in rubber factories 
and by all users of gasoline. All of 
these cans are protected by an auto- 
matic closure device, which prevents 
explosion from gas expansion, and 
they are sanctioned officially by the 
New York Fire Department and 
board of fire underwriters. They are 
used in the Navy, and have been on 
the market for several years. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany’s Poster 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., has issued the third 
of its series of posters, of interest to 
the automobile trade. The poster is 
in colors and is named “Euphemia,” 
and shows a charming young lady, a 
younger sister of “Jeannette” and 
“Vecelia,” the two preceding posters. 


Marshall-Wells Pamphlet 


Marshall-Wells Hardware Com- 
pany, Duluth, Minn., has issued an 
illustrated pamphlet of 112 pages, en- 
titled “The Zenith,” containing vari- 
ous lines of goods and much informa- 
tion of current interest. 


“Garland” Furnaces 


The Michigan Stove Company, De- 
troit, Mich., is featuring “Garland” 
furnaces on a _ six-page illustrated 
folder, entitled “Make Your Furnace 
Business Satisfactory.” 


The Bullard Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., has increased 
its ,capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 by creating additional pre-. 
ferred stock; E. P. Bullard, Jr., D. B. 
Bullard, S. H. Bullard and A. H. Bul- 
lard, directors. , 


THE Rapius COMPANY, New York 
City, has been incorporated; stoves, 
utensils, hardware; $25,000; by Hor- 
ace Loudon, M. H. Politziver, David 
Davis, 1770 Madison avenue. 


THE CANADIAN METAL & STEEL 
RANGE COMPANY, Oshawa, Ontario, is 
opening a retail and wholesale busi- 
ness for its Saskatchewan trade. 
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LL talk about files and 
A iin must depend for 


mutual understanding 
between salesman and cus- 
tomer, upon a knowledge 
of the three distinguishing 
features of files: 


Ist— Their length, which is 
always measured exclusive 
the tang. 


2d—Their kind or name, 
which has reference to 
shape and style. 

3d—Their cut which has 
reference not only to the 
character, but also to the 
relative degrees of coarse- 
ness of the teeth. 

"FILE FILOSOPHY * tells 

the whole story. 


Write for your copy today. 











Using a 
NICHOLSON Flat File 


on a “‘bracket.,’’ 
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A story that is as old 
as business 


. JOU may.make more per sale on an unknown 
line of “goods##but you won’t make nearly 
as many sales. You can hand out a NICHOL- 

SON file where you would have to argue a cus- 
tomer into accepting some other brand—and you 
know there will be no "come back" on the guar- 
anteed NICHOLSON file. 


eAOL 
Sy 
OSA. 


(TRADE MARK) 


The " NICHOLSON " name on a File means all 


that the " Sterling " mark does on Silverware. 


You can most easily sell NICHOLSON files be- 


cause they're accepted on faith—with confidence 
that they will give the best service in the future as 
they have in the past. 





Sold by leading jobbers everywhere 


Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I. 
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Fun and 
Manufactu 


M INING people say that more 

wealth is put into the ground 
than is taken out of it, and a world 
of folks who have emptied the fam- 
ily stocking to buy beautifully em- 
bossed mining stock certificates 
agree to this statement. 

We hear all about every bonanza. 
A copper, lead or iron discovery is 
given great publicity and a silver 
or gold strike is welcomed with as 
much free advertising as Teddy 
Roosevelt gets on a campaign tour. 
But a hush is put on the sinking 
fund that is used to dig in vain, 
and the gold brick victim usually 
feels so foolish that he swallows his 
medicine and is glad to escape pub- 
licity. 

The amount of money sunk in the 
ground is undoubtedly greater than 
that which comes out. 


Isn’t a Gold Brick 


If any of you have been stung 
as repeatedly on mining stock as 
I was in the days gone by you 
ought to be told about now that this 
isn’t going to be a mining story. It 
has to do with taking cash out of 
something that goes in the ground 
all right, but it isn’t a gold brick 
or a prospect. It is a sane modern 
method of saving time, work and 
money for your customers and it 
has been known to put a jingle in 
the cash registers of some mighty 
progressive hardware dealers. 


Uncovering a Money Maker 


We have all seen the automobile 
pass from a luxury owned only by 
the rich to a near-necessity pos- 
sessed by thousands upon thou- 
sands of citizens with bank rolls 
no longer than yours or mine, and 
in passing, many of us have been 
wise enough to fill a case or two 
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By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 


with automobile accessories and a 
clerk or two with information that 
starts with spark plugs and ends 
not with Sparton horns or Weed 
chain tire grips. We have found it 
dead easy to get car owners to beat- 
ing a trail to the store and have 
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Underground storage gems with de- 
tachable pump. A modern method of 


cutting down the fire hazard 


— 





rung up new sales records on the 
line, until it seems like records 
were just made to be broken. But 
most of us have been asleep to a 
money maker that is buried in the 
ground around a lot of nifty little 
garages that dot the old home town. 
I mean gasoline tanks with pump- 
ing systems. 


The Hazard of McKinnie 


I recently heard a red hot speech 
on fire insurance delivered by Fire 
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ous Tank 
Retailers 


Commissioner Young of North 
Carolina. He said that insurance 
rates in hardware stores have been 
climbing higher and higher because 
a rate is just a measure of a haz- 
ard, and the hazard of gasoline han- 
dled from a faucet in a barrel in 
the back room or a basement is 
something like the risk McKinnie 
took when he said “T—ell with the 
Pope” in the Shamrock Saloon. 


Heading Off a Modern Ascension 


Many merchants are awake to 
the insurance hazards of gasoline 
and oil and have taken proper pre- 
caution to install safe and sane 
modern equipment, but they have 
been a little slow in calling atten- 
tion to the same dangers which sur- 
round the little home garage of 
their good customers. 

This is a moral obligation which 
ought to be on to-day’s call-up for 
the business man who makes any 
pretentions of living up to his re- 
ligion on week days. 

The owner of that little home 
garage is your customer and he is 
entitled to your business advice; 
you know that as Jong as a ten gal- 
lon can is his gasoline storage tank, 
that his machine and his garage 
are apt to make material for a 
modern ascension day that will 
leave behind it such evidence as will 
preclude prompt settlement of fire 
insurance. 


Can’t Afford to Convert Car Into Fly- 
ing Machine 


“No—No—ANSir-e-e. I don’t in- 
sure my car. They want half the 
price of it to give me any protec- 
tion.” 

You’ve heard them talk that way 
and so have I. Did it ever occur to 
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$3. 85 Ready to Attach 








The most popular warning signal in all motordom—best to buy, 
easiest to sell. 

The warning note is of intense volume and will secure the right 
of way under any traffic conditions. 


Guaranteed unconditionally by an organization that leads the world in the 
production of Automobile Electric Warning Signals. 


The complete line of GARFORD accessories will make you headquarters to 
motor car, motor boat and motor cycle owners. 


Special Ford REXO II sells to every Ford owner on sight. Price $3.85 com- 
plete. Guaranteed to fit Ford cars. 


MAXO II, the unfailing motor cycle signal. Same construction and high 
grade workmanship as REXO II. Motor cycle owners will accept no other signal 
if MAXO II is for sale in their territory. 


GARFORD Speedometers and Lighting Systems are built to the GARFORD 


standard of quality. They will bring you many new customers. 


Send for catalogue and introductory selling proposition. It will give you a 
new line on Automobile Accessory profits. 


THE GARFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


100 OLIVE STREET 


Successors to THE DEAN ELECTRIC CoO. 
ELYRIA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 
The Garford oy The Dean Electric Ce. The Dean Electric Co. 
Kansas City Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 


The Sumter Telephone Supply Co., Sumter, S. C. 
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you that your moral obligation is 
even greater to the chap who 
carries his own risk? Well, it is, 
for he is seldom a man who can af- 
ford to send a Packard or a Ford 
to its last run as a flying machine. 

The tank outside and the pump 
near the car is a good line of talk, 
or, if you choose, Mr. Owner, we 


can fit you up with a tank that is as * 


far removed from the garage as 
you may desire, with the filling pipe 
and pump just above the sunken 
steel storage tank. 


A Pencil Talk That Sells Tanks 


This investment may seem like a 
rather heavy investment to you, but 
just take this pencil and paper, and 


let’s do a little figuring. Friend. 


customer may back away from the 
pencil and pad you hand him, and 


if he does just volunteer your serv-° 


ices as bookkeeper. 

How many miles to the gallon of 
gas do you get out of your car? is 
the first question. 

Your friend owns the average car 





A powerful pump with storage tank 
at any convenient point outside build- 
mg 


and he naturally answers. About 
fifteen. You jot it down. 

Then you ask how many miles he 
drove that car last year, and being 
an honest average car owner, he 
tells you that the speedometer you 
sold him registered 5000 miles. 

You then do a little rapid fire 
work with your pencil and he agrees 
with you that 15 gues into 5000 
some 333 times. And that means 
that he bought over 300 gallons of 
gasoline last year. 

You know the difference between 
the quantity price and the garage 
gallon price on gasoline and if you 
don’t start him thinking about the 
money he can save by putting in a 
modern pump and tank he ought 
to drop a cigar into some of the 72 
degree test he has on such careless 





Lubricating oil cahinet with measur- 
ing pump 


tap, and loosen his think tank on 
the galvanized iron roof of the 
garage as he passes on and up. 

Most men will think, when you 
acquaint them with the fact that 
they are paying 4 cents a gallon 
more for their gasoline than the 
man who owns a modern tank and 
buys in quantities. 

Most men are open to a business 
proposition that means safety, and 
at the same time eliminates a muss 
around their garage. 

Most men will come out to the 
half way mark to talk it over and 
every day more hardware dealers 
are securing the selling ammunition 
that will land these desirable sales. 


From a Cow Shed to a Million Users 


Over in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
there is the home plant of a manu- 
facturing concern that has built a 
great business out of tanks. They 
began in a small way in a cow shed 
back in 1885. Their product was a 





Non-overflow filler for hand oilers or 
lamps 
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self measuring oil-pump. The men 
behind this pump were full of 
energy and were dead sure that 
their way was a better way. Dur- 
ing the years that have intervened 
their product has passed through a 
perfect maze of improvements and 
the -name Bowser has become as 
well known where tanks and pumps 
are used, as is the name Ingersoll, 
where dollar watches are wound. 

S. F. Bowser & Co. make 500 dif- 
ferent systems -for oil storage 
which are used by over a million 
people in this old world. A very 
important part of their enormous 
plant is given over to the making 
of tanks and pumps that you and I 
can sell at a profit to the garage 
owners in our towns. 


The Material with Which Twenty 
Dealers Made a Record 


To a dealer who has never sold 
tanks it may look like a pretty 
heavy investment to put in a stock 
of these goods. The Bowser peo- 
ple know this and they are now 





Pump inside, tank outside where most 
convenient. One of new ways of elin- 
inating a muss in the home garage 


using a sales book that is as pretty 
a money making picture book as 
ever left a print shop. It is good 
because it is different. It is printed 
on paper that is of such a quality 
that the colored illustrations of 
tanks and pumps stand out about 
as plainly as the goods themselves... 
The descriptions are simple, direct 
and understandable, and the prices, 
shipping weights and uses are made 
so plain that goods can be sold 
from this book with immeasurably 
less trouble than a sale could pos- 
sibly be made from an ordinary 
catalog. It is splendidly and dur- 
ably bound and is intended for 
service and sales from the word Go. 

Now there isn’t anything un- 
usual about a glowing description 
of a catalog, but it is something un- 
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ELECTRIC WARNING SIGNAL 





The Sparton warns! It doesn’t make pretty 
music, nor work pretty often—it warns! ‘ 


Its clear dominant note crystallizes the hesi- a 
tant pedestrian’s thought—it makes him move. e% 


And since it warns him in good time, he 
holds no grudge against the autoist. 


Sparton is made in a size to “fit” every car : 
and every motor boat. . 


It doesn’t stay in stock. - Gi | 


Write. 
Prices from $7.00 to $15.00. 


The Sparks-Withington Co. 


Michigan, U. S. A. 









Jackson, 
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usual for a manufacturer to get out 
a book especially prepared for sell- 
ing without samples, and it is more 
unusual to charge the dealer for 
such a book. 

Bowsers say this book costs ten 
dollars, and it looks it. They 
charge their representatives $3.00 
for it. This money is a deposit to 
be returned to the dealer whenever 
the book may be called in. 

This plan was recently tried out 
on 100 dealers. Two weeks later it 
was found that twenty of these 
merchants had sold Bowser equip- 
ment by its use. 

Gentleman Versus Tramp 
It’s a good thing to fight fire with 


fire. The mail order house has 
been chewing your business leg 
long enough. Their salesman is a 
catalog and if you own one of these 
books you will agree with me that 
he has on some mighty poor clothes, 
his hair needs cutting, and that he 
owes himself a shave. 

The book that is Bowser’s tank 
salesman looks like a gentleman, 
his dress reflects prosperity and his 
product is known and respected 
wherever cars are propelled by 
gasoline. You can use one of these 
books and make money out of it or 
this story would never have been 
written. 

More money goes into the ground 





J-M Lens Non-Blinding 
Lens 


This new Johns-Manville acces- 
sory, made by the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, New York City, 





J-M non-blinding lens 


renders the most powerful head- 
light absolutely non-blinding. It 
consists of a lamp lens so deeply 
curved that it resembles a half 
globe the whole surface of which 
is fostered over except for a small 
oval area. The frosted part effec- 
tively protects the eyes from direct 
rays shed by the bright filament 
while the reflector projects a pow- 
erful clean-cut searchlight through 
the clear space, downwards and di- 
rectly onto the road ahead. This 
central beam is itself devoid of 
glare S remy it appears against 
diffused light instead of against a 
dead black background. 

The unusually great projection 
of the glass from that body of the 
lamp effectively illuminates a wide 
area. It throws a soft glow around 
the whole front of the car render- 
ing side lights unnecessary. Driv- 
ing at night is made as safe as by 
day. 


THE Hy-VACUUM CLEANER COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, has been incorpo- 
rated; $10,000; by A. Coghlin, E. C. 
Harboth, A. J. Lytle, Wm. Wallace, 
Jr., and H. Hill. 


Interlocking Red Tread 
Bicycle Tire 

The Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany of St. Louis has lately added 
to its line of good service bicycle 
tires, the interlocking red tread 
tire. The company claims many ad- 
vantages for this tire. The very 
higest quality of materials are used 
in its construction. The side walls 
and interlocking red tread are un- 
usually tough and wear-resisting 
and fully guaranteed to withstand 
oil. Its appearance is attractive, 
owing to the color combination of 
the interlocking red tread center 
and the gray background. It is 
made of substantial quality rubber 
where it is mostly needed, and the 
shape of the rounded bars in form- 
ing the diamond cups is conducive 
of its wearing quality. Only the 
best quality of “Up-River Para” 
rubber is used, 4% inch thick on the 
walls, with an extra heavy re-in- 
forced strip on the rim side. The 
Shapleigh Company places a full 
season’s guarantee on this tire. As 

















Interlocking red tread bicycle tire 


it is something new and attractive, 
no doubt it will be a ready seller 
and especially as the price is mod- 
erate. : 
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than comes out of it. That’s a fact 
in many mining districts, but 
there’s an open chance to make his- 
tory reverse itself in your town. 
What twenty hardware merchants 
did in two weeks you can do. The 
automobile accessory business is 
drifting to American hardware 
stores as if propelled by an unseen 
power. You and I are behind the 
scenes and we know that power to 
be our ability to cash discount, 
coupled with the selling power of 
the trained force behind our count- 
ers. Here’s hoping you break the 
records of those twenty live ones 
who proved Bowser’s book sales- 
manship to be sound. 


Model 100 Stewart 


Speedometer 


The Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corporation, Chicago, has re- 
cently placed upon the market a 















MILES PER HOUR 


. SEASON MILEAGE TRIP 


Stewart magnetic type speedometer 


low-priced speedometer expressly 
designed for the Ford car. This in- 
strument is of the well-known Stew- 
art magnetic type, equipped with a 
10,000-mile season odometer and 
repeat; 100-mile trip register, 
which can be reset to a tenth of a 
mile, and a 60-mile rotating speed 
dial. The manufacturer claims 
that years ago it found that no 
flexible shaft could stand up for 
any length of time without a swiv- 
el joint to take up the strain on 
the shaft when the front wheel was 
moved in steering. The company 
was the very first to adopt a swivel 
joint, and this special Ford speed- 
ometer’s flexible shaft is equipped 
with a swivel joint. With this 
Stewart model 100 for the Ford car, 
a clamp of new design to be mount- 
ed on the steering arm is being sup- 
plied. It is short and of sturdy 
construction; therefore, vibration 
will not affect nor loosen it, and 
once it is properly installed it may 
be forgotten. 
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Motor World’s 


Merchandising Department Appreciated 


Wide-Awake 

















SERFAS MOTOR CAR CO. 


Jobbers and Distributors of 


Automobiles, Automobile Supplies, Gasoline Engines, Motorcycles, Bicycles, 
Bicycle Sundries, Fire Arms, Sporting Goods. 





Automobile, Gasoline Engine and Bicycle Repairing Our Specialty 


Iron Street, Lehighton 
Garages ; Broadway, Mauch Chunk 


The Motor World, 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


Gentlemen: — Enclosed please find remittance to pay for our subscription to the Motor 


World from July Ist, 1914, to July Ist, 1915. 
usually interesting and instructive journal, and 


known as “ Wide Awake Merchandising,’’ which we consider one of the best features of your 
magazine. Very truly yours, 


TAS-L 


Consolidated 14-A 
Telephones : Bell 21-2 


LEHIGHTON, PA., June 24th, 1914. 


We have found the Motor World an un- 
hope that you wi!l continue the department 


SERFAS MOTOR CAR CO. 
Per T. A. Serfas. 

















A dealer—as a beginner—invested $500 for automobile supplies 
in 1912. This dealer’s last year’s sales reached nearly $10,000. 


Quick Selling 
Supplies 


Motor World 
Tells How 


Make MOTOR WORLD your buying and 
selling authority and you will secure the same 
kind of profitable results. There is money in 
handling automobile supplies. 


MOTOR WORLD —the dealers’ exclusive 
paper — is the logical avenue through which to 
locate the quick-selling supplies, to locate infor- 
mation as to what the motorists are using. 


How to sell more goods. 

How to increase your profits. 

How to get better service from your salesmen. 
How to obtain better discounts. 


Motor World Gives Merchandising 
Facts 


figures and experiences that pave the way for the 
establishing and maintaining of an automobile 
supply department that will yield profit. 


MR. HARDWARE DEALER—The demand 
for automobile supplies is all around you. Do 
you know what is wanted and what are the best 
sellers? MOTOR WORLD—the dealers’ ex- 


clusive paper—will tell you. 


$2.00 will insure MOTOR WORLD —the 
dealers’ exclusive paper—being mailed to you on 
Wednesday of each week for 52 consecutive 
weeks. Place your order today, or a specimen copy 
will be sent free on request when written on 
your business stationery. 





239 West 39th Street New York City 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


CLYDE, ALBERTA.—K. Olson has added a hardware business 
to his lumber yard. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTa.—The Alex. Martin Sporting Goods 
Company, Ltd., has been succeeded by McLaren & Son. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—The hardware stock of A. W. Betts 
has been sold to J. A. Werner. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—The Alberta Hardware Company 
has sold out to J. A. Werner. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—E. E. Cherry has started the West- 
ern Auto Accessories House. 


HIGHLAND, ALBERTA.—R. A. Stewart has taken over the 
hardware and furniture business of A. Thompson & Company, 
general merchants. 


TOFIELD, ALBERTA.—Grieve & McLaughlin, hardware deal- 
aT been succeeded by the McLaughlin Hardware Com- 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—I. Doane has bought the 
hardware business of J. S. Hawthorne. 


ELGIN, MANITopa.—C. Moulding has started a hardware 
business. 


Moore ParK, MANrTopa.—J. Rutley h 
by G. H. Leslie. y has been succeeded 


Moors ParK, ManiTropa.—The Moore Park Hardware Com- 
pany, Ltd., has been incorporated. 


MELVILLE, SASKATCHEWAN.—E. & G. Smith have been suc- 
ceeded by the E. Smith Hardware & Electric Company. 


SPEERS, SASKATCHEWAN.—McRae Bros. 
hardware store. 


have opened a 


TYVAN, SASKATCHEWAN.—F. G. Head has started a hard- 
ware business. ; 


CAINSVILLE, Mo.—C. H. Woodward has sold his stock to W 
Pelikan, who has built an addition to the store room and 
increased the stock, which consists of the following lines: 
Bu — builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cutlery, galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, poultry 
supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, sili- 
verware, tin shop and washing machines. 


LEWISTOWN, Mont.—The Judith Hardware Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. The 
business is wholesale and retail. Catalogs requested on base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical ‘household 
specialties, fishing .tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, ay energy shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
poe — , tin shop, wagons and buggies, and washing 


CHESTER, NEB.—The Leibsack Hardware Company has 

. been dissolved. George Leibsack, Sr., is the Pa of the 
building occoupied by the stock, and George Leibsack, Jr., 
will conduct the business, which consists of the following 
lines: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, bu whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabi- 
nets, kitchen housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps 
tee beng mer stoves, dh gn oO machines, shelf 
% rware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, 

wagons, buggies, and washing machines. # “elie 


Cook, Nges.—J. G. Albers has bought the hardware stock 
of D. F. Whalen. Catalogs seaeemted on galvanized 
lightning rods, and electrical fixtures. 7 wep r aes 


KEARNEY, NeEB.—The Kearney Implement Company re- 


quests catalogs on gasoline engines, heavy farm implements,, 


lubricating oils, wagons, buggies, and washing machines. 


ALLENTOWN, N. J.—The Albert Nelson Company has sold 
its hardware department to Harry R. Durow, whe has been 
a member of the company since it was organized. He will 
move the hardware stock to the Rogers Building. Catalogs 
requested on automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 

soline engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 

itchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
—, —e sporting goods, tin shop, and washing 





HOBOKEN, N. J.—Louis Schelling, 131 Willow avenue, 
will open a hardware store about August 1, and requests 
catalogs on general hardware, automobile supplies, paints, 
——— sporting goods, contractors’ and factory 


. specialties, 


Deminc, N. M.—F. C. Peterson has added a new ware- 
house to house the following lines: Automobile accessories, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, cream separators, gaso- 
line engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating oils, pumps, 
tin shop, wagons and buggies, and washing machines. 


C.—The Central Hardware Company has been 
a capital stock of $50,000. The business 
retail. Catalogs requested on buggy whips, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, 

cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, 

—— and tin sheets, gasoline 
and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
and cement, linoleum, lubri- 
oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, 


DUNN, 




















C.—The Reid Hardware Company has 


LINCOLNTON, N. 
moved into its new store, two stories and basement. The 


business is wholesale and retail. 


Powers LAKE, N. D.—Carl Knudson has succeeded to the 
Powers Lake hardware business. Catalogs requested on 
belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
and washing machines. 


UNDERWOOD, N. D.—The Swanson Hardware Company, 
composed of John and Frank Swanson, has bought the C. 
W. McCray business, and has added sporting goods and 
garage machinery. Catalogs requested on threshing ma- 
chinery, guns and sporting goods of all kinds, and garage 
machinery. 


Lima, OnI0.—The Good Tool & Supply Company has pur- 
chased the stock of the Lima Tool & Supply Company, and 
intends to cary a full and complete line of plumbing, heat- 
ing, mill and factory supplies. Catalogs requested on these 

nes. 


WELLSTON, OnI0.—The hardware and general store of 
Sherman Lewis was completely destroyed by fire. It was 
only partially insured, but Mr. Lewis already has rebuilding 
plans under way. 


Hopart, OKita.—The Kimbler-Heath Hardware Company, 
which has operated a store for the past few years, an- 
nounces a dissolution of the firm, J. L. Hash, the senior 
partner retiring. S. H. Kimbler will continue the business in 
ow present location, and will handle the same lines as here- 
tofore. 


STIGLER, OKLA.—The Dobyns-Lantz Hardware Company 
has opened its store here. The new building is 75 x 130, and 
the firm carries the following lines: Automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s’ vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
ae goods, tin shop, wagons, and buggies and washing 
machines. 


MAHANOY City, Pa—The Sanner Hardware Company, 
Inc., wholesale and retail, opened its new store recently. 
The building is thoroughly modern. The lines handled are 
the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, bu whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin_ sheets, 


gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen 
housefurnishings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricatin 


oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes an 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
toys and games and washing machines, on which catalogs 
are requested. 


FLORENCE, S. D.—The Andrew Holan hardware business 
has been sold to Nommensen & Hurlburt. The firm carries 
the following lines: Automobile accessories, belting and pack- 
ing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
do collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil 
cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, toys and games, and washing machines. 


RoBstown, Tex.—The Robstown Hardware Company has 
increased its capital stock from $11,400 to $20,000. 
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Atkins Always Ahead! 


Here is an entirely new idea in Hand Saw Handles. 
We've discarded the old style carved Handle and in 
its stead we offer on our most popular patterns— 


AT THE SAME PRICE—the new beautiful and 


attractive 


Embossed Handle 


The increased cost to us is fully justified by the improved appear- 
ance of the Saw. It makes them even more individual—even 
more distinctly ATKINS. You'll be surprised how quickly your 
best trade will buy these beautiful Saws with the new and ex- 
clusive ATKINS Embossing. 








And—remember—they are the same price to you, even if you can easily 
get 25 to 50 cents more for them. 


We furnish the Atkins Embossed Handle not only in the Atkins Per- 
fection Pattern, but also on the old style Straight Across Handle. 


Atkins 2 Saws 


It’s little big things like this that add individuality and quality to the 
ATKINS line of Hand, Rip, Panel, Back, Compass, Keyhole, Wood 
and other types of Saws as well as to ATKINS Trowels, Saw Fitting 
Tools and Specialties. 





Why not get started with the big popular money-making line? We'll 
increase your profits and we'll “‘Help You to Sell.” 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc..- 


The Silver Steel Saw People 


Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. Canadian Factory—Hamilton, Ont. 
Branches carrying complete stocke in the following cities. Address E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 
Atlanta Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
Chicago New Orleans San Francisco Sydney, N. S. W. 

Memphis New York City Seattle 





Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd., Wolverhampton, England. Agents for Great Britain. 
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and Vanquished 


The pan of every 
VICTOR Trap is 


stamped witha V <a 
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| ONEIDA COMMUNITY. L1p. 











ONEIDA .N.Y. 








This advertisement is appearing in all of the 
best trapping publications 








